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THE SEASON’S SENSATION IN WAISTS 


20. An exquisite blouse of sheer white organdie 
with tucked bosom and hand embroidery. It has the 
season’s latest large collar, trimmed with lace. The 
front is finished with small pearl buttons. In white 
only, at $1.50. 


23. Distinctive, because of its new touches, is this 
white or pink fancy Georgette Crepe blouse trimmed 
with Venise pattern lace. The dainty little tucks 
and hand embroidery at the front make it “ador- 
able. If you could only see the collar! It’s a 
beauty, lace trimmed with knife plaits. And the 
hemstitching! It’s hemstitched all over. Cuffs also 
trimmed with Venise lace. In Pink and white, $4.95. 


Sent by mail or express, charges prepaid on receipt of price. 


21. An afternoon blouse of fine Georgette Crepe, 
ornamented with dainty hand embroidery in silk 
contrasting colors. The square neck with an unusual 
turn are the striking features of this new blouse. 
Dainty hand colored French buttons make this waist 
“different.” Collar and cuffs are hemstitched. In 
white, pink, yellow, and flesh at $5.95. 


24. Here is a dainty hand-made Crepe de Chine 
waist, ornamented with fine hand embroidery. The 
cuffs are hemstitched and the unusually shaped col- 
lar and front are adorned with hand crocheted edges. 
In white, pink and yellow, at $3.25. 


22. Tucks and and embroidered collar unite to 
make his waist of fine organdie an excepitonal 
value. The cuff and front are hemstitched. In 
white, at $.98. 


25. In this French voile waist, the entire front 
is embroidered, the cuffs and collar are embroidered 
and lace trimmed. ‘The shape of this collar is one 
of the newest for the season. Small tucks and pearl 
buttons give an exquisite touch. In white only, at 
$2.48. 


If on receipt you do not find this to be the best value to be had for the money, or if you are not fully 


Satisfied, return to us at our expense, and we will cheerfully refund your money. 


THE CHICAGO WAIST AND GARMENT CO. 


5209 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Volume 2. 


& LET’S CHAT & 


A HINT TO THE WISE. 

With a purpose of making the Half-Century of real value to 
its subscribers, we have added several new features this month, 
as noted in our Monthly Feature Column. And in addition to 
this, we also request that our subscribers suggest how we can 
further improve this YOUR magazine, so that it will be of 
service to you and a credit to the race. We cannot refrain from 
calling your attention to the great importance of showing the 
magazine to your friends, as we believe that by so doing they 
will like it so well that they will become subscribers also. You 
can also help some young man or woman, boy or girl by calling 
his attention to the magazine with a view of having him take up 
the agency for the magazine, as we 
allow a liberal commission for getting 
subscriptions as well as on the sale of 
single copies. In doing so, you will 
not only aid them, but you will bene- 
fit yourself, for in helping others we 
help ourselves. 


“The Maid of Honor’’ 
Let’s Chat 


call your attention to the fact that 
with the proposed advance in the 
postal rates on periodicals added to 


Musical and Dramatic 
General Race News 


which paper, ink, labor and almost 
every item connected with a publica- 
tion continues to advance; it looks as 
if we will be forced to raise our sub- 
scription price. Therefore as a 
friendly warning, we suggest that if 
your subscription is out or on the 
eve of expiring, that you renew the 
same at once, while the price is still 
one dollar. Even if your sub- £ 
scription should not expire for 
some time it would be good 
judgment to send in a remit- 
tance for another year. In so 
doing, your time will be ex- 
tended for one year from the 
expiration of your present 
term. 


Women’s Club Notes 


If It’s Funny—Laugh 


LOOKING AHEAD 
Next month “Asa” will be concluded. We know that every 


reader that begins this story will wait breathlessly for the con- 
clusion. 


A lone Colored girl has a hard time of it in a big city like Chi- 
cago,—especially if she has any inclination to be good. “En- 
chanted Windows,” by Henry D. Middleton, tells how one girl 
succeeded in spite of difficulties,—begins in the July issue. 


Tanner B. Williams has an entirely new variety of story for 
you, “Hi-Tones” is the name of this story. You will sympathize 
with poor little Hi-Tones,—feel sorry for this poor, little, tired, 
cripple and rejoice with him in the end. 


Entered as second-class matter, July 
18, 1916, at the Postoffice at Chicago, IIl., 
under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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THE HALF.CDNTURY wants good, short stories; stories that are 
snappy, full of romance, love and sentiment and such as have Negro settings. § race. 
Our people, tired at the end of the day’s work, appreciate diversion and rec- 
reation and will read anything stimulating and refreshing; therefore we do 
not want philosophy, science, sociology and eloquence. We will be pleased 
to pay for all accepted on publication. 

Please have your stories typewritten if possible, otherwise write legibly 
with pen and ink, and on one side of the paper only. Unaccepted manuscripts 
will mot be returned unless sufficient stamps are enclosed to pay postage on 


Published Monthly by 
The Half-Century Magazine Publishing Co. 
5202 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 
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§% Our Monthly Features 8% 


NEW DEPARTMENTS, 

We are pleased to announce that with this month’s issue we | 
have added three new features as follows: 

“For Busy Fingers” which appears on page 10, a department | 
of fancy work, embroidery, china painting, etc., to which we will | 
be pleased to have our readers send samples of their best work 
in the above mentioned lines. If the same appears to us as 
having unusual merit, we will print a photographic reproduction 
of the same: giving due credit by printing the name of the maker. A 
Please always send sufficient stamps so that we can return the 
work to you, whether we make use of it or not. On the same 
page will appear “Women’s Club Notes”—news items of the ac- 
tivities of Colored club women 
throughout the country. 

“Business and Finance” on page 
11, is another new department in 
which artcles on conducting bus- 
iness and the importance of business 
development to the race will be dis- 
cussed. We will also print informa- 
tion as to the reliability and standing 
of corporations that are offering to 
sell shares of stock in their enter- 
prises to our people. 

“Pin Money Hints and Exchange of 
Ideas” appears on page 16 wherein GF 
will be noted little suggestions as to % 
how many useful labor saving devices @ 
may be made inexpensively to be used 
in the home or to be sold to others at 
a profit. 

These features have been added at 
the suggestions of our loyal sub- 
scribers who are anxious and inter- 
ested in making this magazine § 
helpful and a credit to the J 


FICTION 
We know you are anxiously 
awaiting this month’s issue so 


clusion of that masterpiece of 
human interest—“Sermons in 


Stones” by Maggie Shaw Fullilove, and like a greedy child, we ¢ 


join with our readers in asking her for another even before we 
have finished this one. 

As promised in the May issue we present “Asa” by Ester Lee 
Fields, whatever we could write, with our very best efforts would 
not add anything to the sublimity of this great story, therefore 
rather than try, and run the risk of detracting from its merits, 
we pass it to you to read for yourself. 

We also present “Noah’s Chance,” by Harry Holly—a story 
of the wild west, and “A June Morning,” by Helen Ricks. Space § 
will not permit us to pay a higher compliment to these two | 
stories than to say that the same discriminating judgment has 
been used in selecting them as we have used in the past. It is 
always our endeavor to give our readers the very best that can 
be had from the pen of our own peopk. 


Copyright, 1917, by The Half-Century 
Magazine Pub. Co. All rights reserved. 
Member National Negro Press Ass’n. 
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trious, thrifty and of a cheerful disposition, 

and known to his friends as Whistling Sam. 

Little more than a year before he had married 
little Susie Murray, the eldest of six children, who 
lived with her parents some distance from any town. 
Susie had acquired a domestic education in a school 
where a lesson once learned is remembered—the school 
of experience. 

Gossip had it that Sam being young would soon tire 
of his country wife, but his wedded life so far had 
been a year of perfect bliss to him. His tiny town 
cottage was indeed pleasing to the eye—the furnish- 
ing like Susie, exquisitely modest, neat and clean. 

Whistling softly and keeping time to the music, 
Sam applied his paintbrush with vigorous strokes. As 
he thus whistled, the scaffold on which he was stand- 
ing without warning gave way with a crash, and down 
he fell to the ground some thirty feet below, receiv- 
ing a terrific blow on the head. 

A crowd soon gathered and a physician rushed to 
the scene. 

“He must be taken to the hospital,” said the physi- 
cian. 

“Is he dangerously injured?” inquired a woman 
nearby. 

“A slight fracture of the skull, serious but not 
fatal, I think.” 

Before the eyes of the woman rose the picture 
of-his timid wife—how she would rather have her 
husband with her at home than in the Colored ward 
of the city hospital. 

“Doctor,” she said, “couldn’t you carry him to his 
home?” 

“Yes, if the place is comfortable and sanitary, He 
will need a nurse.” 

“IT shall prepare Mrs. Wainwright for the shock,” 
said the woman. The Wainwright home was only a 
few blocks away. 

Susie was sitting on the porch sewing. The woman 
approached and exchanged greetings. Striving to 
keep the excitement out of her voice, she said: 

“Your husband fell and hurt himself.” 

“My husband? Where is he? Let me go to him 
at once?” She sprang to her feet. 
“They are bringing him here. 

me help fix the room.” 

Susie in her excitement forgot her sewing. 
fallen to her feet. 
house. 

“Come,” she said, 

The other woman stopped, picked up the hastily 
discarded sewing, looked at the tiny garment, sighed 
and then entered the house. 

For days Sam was in the valley of death. In his 
incoherent murmuring he constantly called Susie. 
The nurse excluded the wife from the sick room as 
much as possible, allowing her to stay only a few 
moments at a time. Seemingly, when Susie was near, 
with her hand gently caressing his head, he would 
be quieter. 

Then came the time when he suddenly came back 
from the shadow of death. Susie had been allowed to 
remain longer this morning. The patient woke from 
his first natural slumber for days. His wife was 
holding his hand clasped between her warm little 
palms. She looked up and found his eyes fixed on her 
ina dreamy gaze. Gradually they lighted with recog- 
nition. He smiled a wan smile and tried to clasp the 
fingers that held his. 

“Where have I been, sweetheart?” he said scarcely 
above a whisper. 

“You must not talk,” said the nurse in an authori- 
tative voice, “Here take this. Mrs. Wainwright, 
bring him some crushed ice. You may have broth 
soon if you are quiet and don’t have a relapse.” 

Susie gave his fingers a gentle pressure of assur- 
anes and departed. 

During the period of convalescence, Susie was 
always by her husband’s side and mindful of his com- 
forts. She read to him, and in the twilight would 
often strike soft chords on a banjo while she sang 
some old plantation melody learned during her child- 
hood on the farm. Her voice was strikingly sweet 
and beautiful, and she would often sing softly, 
“Silver Threads Among the Gold,” then raise her 
eyes to Samuel’s face and read her answer in his 
honest brown eyes. He would draw her tenderly to 
him, place his arms around her and ask: “Little 
wife, do I love you?” And she would hide her face 


Ses, WAINWRIGHT was a painter, indus- 
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ASA 
By Ester Lee Fields 


on his shoulder with a contented sigh. 

The memory of these evenings in after years was 
a source of pain to her. Moreover, with all her love, 
she could not at all times relieve the pains that would 
dart through his head. It was after one of these pains 
that the doctor came and gave him a soothing potion. 
He looked at his wife with eyes that shone with tender- 
ness and said: 

“Maybe, some day, little wife, we will have a son 
who will be able to relieve the sufferings of mankind.” 

Soon he was able to be at work again, but occasional 
pains still persisted in his head. The Wainwright 
household once more adjusted itself, but her longing 
to relieve his sufferings had left its impression on the 
unborn child. 

Susie’s thoughts were filled with happy expectancy, 
her hands busy fashioning tiny garments, At last the 
time came when she braved the pangs of death that 
a tiny creature might live. 

How Samuel’s heart thrilled with pride and devo- 
tion as he beheld mother and son. Kneeling beside 
the bed, he raised her hand and said in a voice tremu- 
lous with emotion: 

“My wife, the mother of my son.” 

He reverently kissed the hand. 

“Samuel,” she whispered, “I shall call him Asa, 
meaning: healer, physician; and Samuel, because I 
asked God for him and for you.” 

So this little manchild was christened “ASA SAM- 
UEL WAINRIGHT.” 


2. 


OW the father loved and worked for these two. 
How eagerly he waited for the close of the day 
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that he might return to his treasures! 

“Samuel, I shall become jealous of Asa if you love 
him any more,” said Susie as they stood looking at 
Asa who had now become a bouncing boy and was 
trying to get his toe in his mouth. 

Drawing her within his arms, he said: 

“My own little sweetheart, never a man loved his 
wife as I love you. I could never love anyone as much 
as I love you, my wife.” 

Her heart thrilled with joy at these words, She 
had not the remotest idea that she would some day 
recall those words with a pang. 

Asa grew, beloved and trained by both parents, 
into a lovable boy. He inherited tender sympathy 
from his mother and a cheerful disposition from his 
father. His parents not being educated, hoped to 
educat2 him, and many an evening was spent by 
them in planning his future as he played on the 
floor. 

Samuel complained of his head often now. Susie 
would tell him to-consult a physician and he would 
laughingly reply: 
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“You are my doctor. Come, place your hand on 
my head and make it well.” 

He became forgetful some evenings when he came 
in. If Baby Asa had been put to bed, he would not 
ask for him. Susie thought this strange. When she 
would speak of him, he would say: 

“Oh! I forgot the boy—where is “he?” 

This forgetfulness continued. Sometimes his wife 
would say: 

“Are you worried about something, Samuel? 
szem so pre-occupied.” 

“No; I was just trying to recall something.” 


Alas, one day, the blow fell as a thunder-bolt from 
a clear sky. Samuel went to work as usual one morn- 
ing, kissing his wife good-bye. Forgetting something, 
he returned for it and kissed his wife good-bye a 
second time, 


That evening, Susie watched anxiously, supper be- 
came cold, little Asa fell asleep on the doorstep and 
was carried up to bed. In vain the little wife watched 
and prayed, until no longer able to bear the suspense 
sh2 went to a neighbor and told her. 

“Maybe, dear, he is just down-town with his friends. 
My husband has not come home yet.” 

“But Samuel never leaves me alone at night. I 
am sure something has happened.” 


Soon the neighbor’s husband came and when asked 
about Wainwright said he saw him about nine o’clock 
on the streets. 

The alarm was soon spread; the police were noti- 
fied; a search was made-that lasted for three or four 
days without any sign of the missing man. Mrs. 
Wainwright’s mother came to stay with her daughter 
while the search was being made. Poor gentle Susie 
suffered greatly. 


One day, a man who was a native of the place and 
had been away for some time returned and said he 
had seen Wainwright and that he was well and doing 
fine as a painter, This man said he asked him about 
his family and he replied he had no family. 

Then the tongue of gossip started to wag again. 
Some of the ridiculous rumors reached the ears of 
poor sorrowing Susie. She almost succumbed to the 
shock. For days she hovered between life and death. 

It was the head of little Asa laid caressingly on her 
head and calling piteously “Mama, Mama, wake up, 
baby wants oo-w!” that called her from the valley of 
death. This childish pleading aroused her. 


“IT must live for him,” she resolved, and began 
slowly to convalesce. When strong enough, she took 
her boy and went away with her mother. 


O the dreary days and nights that followed! How 
she suffered and bore her sorrow without complain- 
ing! She and her child deserted—could it be so? 
She waited, prayed and watched for her Samuel’s re- 
turn, but in vain. The pitying glances cast at her by 
the people made her burden, if possible, heavier. Poor 
Susie would think of the past, wring her hands in 
agony and long for some place where she and her 
child could go and hide themselves from the world. 

Taking her child, she went to the west of the 
state to live with Uncle Ben on a small farm. Under 
her skilled hands the house soon became beautifully 
clean and home-like. Uncle Ben loved little Asa de- 
votedly. Little Mrs. Wright (as she now called her- 
self) lavished all the love and affection she once 
gave her husband on his child. 

When Asa was a sturdy boy of six summers, Uncle 
Ben’s dog Jack broke his leg. Uncle Ben took some 
small smooth strips of wood, placed them around the 
broken leg and bound it firmly, while Asa stood by 
helping as best he could and watching intently. It 
became his chief delight to care for Jack while he 
was crippled. 

Soon after, a cow stepped on a chicken’s foot and 
crushed it. He came running to the house. 

“See, mama, the poor little chicken,” he cried, his 
eyes clouded with tears of sympathy, “help me fix it 
as Uncle Ben did Jack’s leg.” 

With mama’s help the foot was bound up and the 
chicken put in a coop. Asa watched and cared for it. 








You 


A baby pig was trod upon by a horse. He cared 
for it, too. 

His uncle laughingly called him “doctor” and would 
say: 


“Doctor, how are your patients?” 
(To be continued in July) 
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H® hero was tall, swarthy and strong, exceed- 
ingly handsome, irresistible—and loved her he- 
roine madly. 


“He first saw her in a lovely city 
park.” Here she had to pause. She didn’t know 
whether to place them in a city park or at the sea- 
shore. The sea seemed so far—so remote. Flowers 
grew in parks—millions of them—and she had seen 
flowers—thousands and thousands of them—-in their 
wild, free beauty and harmonious arrangement, the 
like of which no man’s hand had been able to accom- 
plish. But the desire to reach out for the blessings, 
the grand things which she did not have, had Evelyn 
in its grasp. 

“It was in a lovely city park where the youthful 
lovers met.” She followed this with a clumsy, unreal 
description of something she had never seen; for she 
had never visited the city in all her life. Her near- 
est approach to city life was that which she had lived 
in her college town—a comparatively small place. 
There her entire surroundings had been distinctly 
rural. She then attempted to weave around the two 
young people her own love story—her’s and Lionel’s. 

A week passed and still she wrote. During that 
week of intense concentration, her house suffered a 
sad neglect. Her husband suffered most. Everything 
seemed jumbled together, meals were forgotten, floors 
went unswept from day to day. The kitchen was 


” 


fearful! Pots and pans lay topsy-turvy in greasy 
silence. Hunks of burned bread disgraced the greasy 
shelves. The house, both inside and out, was just 


the opposite of cleanliness and order. The natural 
beauty of the yard was completely obliterated by 
heaps of rubbish and filth. People who came to visit 
Evelyn these days met a dreamy-eyed, bedraggled, 
unkempt young woman, who was not even civil enough 
to exchange words with. 

“Lionel’s wife is a stuck-up young piece,” they said 
among themselves. And they were very much disap- 
pointed; for they all adored Lionel, having loved, 
petted and pampered him all his days. 

Lionel, whose patience was about worn to a frazzle, 
went about the house like one distracted—fearing to 
breathe or cough lest he break into her thoughts and 
spoil the wonderful story. He, too, had caught the 
spirit of the thing, although he suffered greatly. He 
kept buoyed up with the feeling that success was at 
their door. The story must be great, since his Evelyn 
was creating it. Conditions were terrible, but it 
would soon be over, he thought. 

Late in the night when from sheer fatigue she did 
stop writing, they would build air-castles out of the 
money which the story would bring. They would go 
away to the city and live a grand life—have many 
servants to do the drudgery of house-keeping—and 
Evelyn would write, write, write—and the money 
would flow. 


T last, the story reached its close. They sent it 
away and waited—sure that such a story couldn’t 
be refused. 

Evelyn could no more settle herself to house-keep- 
ing after the story had been finished than she could 
beforehand. Something had gone wrong. She hated 
the dirty dishes, hated the dirty, smirky floors, 
loathed the greasy pots and pans—utterly despised 
to cook, and showed her dislike by such cooking as 
was enough to nauseate the dog. 

Her husband, poor fellow, grew thinner and thin- 
ner. He found no joy in his work and little pleasure 
in his home. He had hoped that as soon as the story 
would have been finished, he would have his Evelyn 
back again; but somehow, she seemed farther away 
than ever. 

Everything went bad and was indeed on the brink 
of a climax when—the story was returned! A neat 
little card of rejection was enclosed from the editors. 
Evelyn read this card over and over again—para- 
lyzed with disappointment. 

As soon as Lionel came in she ran to him, placed 
the returned manuscript in his hands and fell upon 
his shoulder. Then before she knew it, she found 
herself sobbing frantically in his arms; not gentle 
weeping which is becoming to so many women, but 
eye-reddening, handkerchief-soaking, body-racking 
sobs. Her story, had it been meritorious, might have 
been sold elsewhere, as you know; but Evelyn did not 
know this; and it was well that she did not, because 
the real reason for its rejection was on account of its 
faultiness. It would no doubt have met the same 


fate had she submitted it to a hundred magazines. 


SERMONS IN STONES (Concluded 


By Maggie Shaw Fullilove 


IONEL drew her close to his big, warm body; 
held her tightly in his strong, hungry arms; 
soothed and petted her, rubbing his cheek against her 
hair, repeating phrases of comfort, interspersing them 
with red-blooded, virile curses at fate and the uni- 
verse—then ending all with a fervent “Thank God!” 
In an instant her anger blazed—then flamed into 
white heat. 

“What!” she cried, furious, “you are glad it is back 
—glad it failed? You are cruel; cruel!” she scream- 
ed. 
He took the trembling, passionate creature in his 
strong arms. 

“T thank God,” he said deeply and tenderly, “not 
because you have failed, dearest, but because you 
have come back to my arms. Think how long it has 
been since you have allowed me to hold you in my 
arms like this. Why, Evelyn, I’m starved both in 
body and in spirit. Thank God,” he added under his 
breath, “this writing foolishness is over.” 

He was filled with compassion, nevertheless, when 
he saw how shaken and really disappointed she was. 
With the tender hands of a mother, he undressed her 
and put her to bed just as if she had been a little 
tired girl. She would be herself again soon, he knew. 
And he secretly hoped that she would leave off writ- 
ing for a while, at least. 

After she had fallen asleep, he sat down in silent 
meditation, his heart. gloomy with thoughts of his 
young wife’s troubles. 

“Poor little Evelyn,” he said again and again. He 
remembered the empty wood-box and got up to fill it. 
Outside the stars shone blurred in a murky sky. He 
looked up at them and smiled bitterly. 


VELYN did not awake until about nine o’clock 

the next day. The sun shone brightly. Its warm 
rays pierced the kitchen curtains and fell upon the 
filthy floor. She found the remains of a breakfast 
which her husband had attempted to cook. The house 
smelled of burned grease and made her almost sick. 
The stove, laden with sticky, smutty, unwashed pans 
and spits, was quite cold. On the table in the din- 
ing room, dirty dishes contained bits of spoiled food. 
On top of a pile of nasty plates, there lay her man- 
uscript—the story with a thrill to it. The sight of 
it made her angry. She snatched it up and crammed 
it into the waste basket. She then remembered that 
she had had no breakfast. It took some time to re- 
move the dirty vessels and kindle a fire in the stove. 
After it began to burn, the odor of grease and filth, 
which began to melt and then to burn, was nauseat- 
ing almost beyond endurance. 

By force of habit she opened the oven in search of 
dishes which might be placed in there and in danger 
of being burned. There was a surprise for her. A 
plate contained rice with gravy over it, two flat, blis- 
tered biscuits and a thick slice of bacon. Lionel had 
left that for her breakfast. The sight of it, the 
thought of his big loving heart, the thought of her 
sad neglect of her young husband these many days, 
smote her heart with remorse. She looked around 
her, and for the first time in many days saw what a 
mess she had made of things. What must Lionel 
think of her! 


BU Evelyn was no coward. She was the off- 
spring of brave, stout-hearted farmer parents 
whom nothing daunted. She began to see what a fail- 
ure she had made in this, her supreme duty. Seeing 
this, she made up her mind to set things right again. 
Lionel must be made to see that she had not made an 
utter failure in everything. 

But the problem which confronted her at present 
was where to begin. There were so many disordered 
angles. For a while she stood stiffly inert in the 
midst of it all. Then pride, self-reliance, determina- 
tion, came trooping to her relief. She would not be 
beaten—would not tarry another minute in the midst 
of such desolation. 

She hurled an angry look at the greasy floor, the 
smoking stove, the walls draped in disgraceful, 
spider-webby drapings. Startled by the new spell 
upon her, all at once she beheld a vision. She saw 
the dismal rooms transformed by such alchemy as only 
the hands of a woman can achieve. She saw the dust, 
grease and disorder vanish and the whole place made 
sweet and clean. Swiftly, lest her dream vanish, she 
hurried to her room. From somewhere in the dresser 
drawer, she snatched a blue gingham apron with 


) 


broad, housewifely strings. She tied it on exultantly. 
Never before had she felt such a glorious feeling of 
capability and strength which came with the tying 
on of the blue gingham apron. 

She tackled the stove first. Dinner must be gotten. 
She rattled the stove lids and experienced a new tri- 
umph when the fire roared cheerily up the chimney 
and the kettle began to hum and sing. She flew out 
to the garden and came back bringing her arms full 
of crisp mustard greens, new onions and tender, 
scarlet radishes. What a dinner she was going to 
have! 








ACK and forth—back and forth—she went, sweep- 

ing, dusting, setting things in order, cleaning, 
polishing; the song and fine purpose in her heart lent 
wings to her feet. She did not realize how much she 
was accomplishing in so little time. Why it was a 
joy—a joy instead of a drudgery! 

Then her husband came. He came into a place 
transformed—a sweet, cheery kitchen, a dining room 
where a snowy cloth graced the table, and a bowl of 
wild violets perfumed and smiled. The clean, white 
curtain at the window fluttered merrily in the breeze. 
The table was set for two, and the odor from the 
delicious dinner filled his nostrils. Evelyn had never 
before shown such skill in cooking. It was wonderful! 
He looked about for a participant in the miracle, but 
there was no one but Evelyn—she had done it all. 
He stared at the vision before him. The realiza- 
tion that it was no dream caught him by the throat 
with strangling gladness. He didn’t say a word just 
at first—just beamed his surprised joy out of his be- 
loved eyes. 

Lionel’s joy and appreciation of what she had done, 
the great love and admiration which shone in his 
eyes, was quite enough for her. It would last a life- 
time. 

After dinner, Lionel went back to his work with a 
lighter heart than he had carried for many a day. 
He had nothing more to fear. Evelyn had learned 
her lesson. 


UT he was very much mistaken if he thought 
that Evelyn had given up writing. A brand new 
idea came to her as she washed the dinner dishes. 
As soon as the last one had been put away, the 
floor swept clean, the chairs pushed to their places, 
the new tins polished and hung in their places, she 
hastened to get her pencil and pad, sat down in the 
kitchen amidst the brightly polished tins, and waited 
for inspiration. It came! 
The shining stove, the clean shelves, the spotless 
cupboard, the glittering tins—all whispered it in her 


ear. The teakettle, now rid of its coat of grease 
and soot, sputtered and sang— 
“Are you in earnest? Seize this very minute! 
What you can do, or think you can, begin it!” 


The coffee pot took it up: 

And she began— 

“When you have a number of disagreeable duties 
to perform, always do the most disagreeable first.” 

Then followed paragraph after paragraph of good, 
wholesome, instructive ideas on how it is possible to 
make house-keeping a pleasure—how to make suitable 
and sensible arrangements in the home so as to insure 
an economy of time and labor, and at the same time 
afford a pleasing and gratifying effect to the eye; 
how to beautify the rural home; suitable and service- 
able furniture; helps toward securing cleanliness and 
order from the back-yard to the parlor. 


“Begin it! Begin it!” 


HE did not finish the article all in one day, nor in 

a week; but it required many weeks to finish it. 
During this time she worked the thing out with math- 
ematical precision. Nor did she neglect her other 
duties—no, indeed! The careful and skillful manip- 
ulation of her daily routine of duties made it possible 
to work out the theme. 

By the time the manuscript was complete, Evelyn’s 
little house was a wonder in itself. She had made it 
a place of such extraordinary perfection, that it was 
the center of attraction for all the inhabitants of the 
village. 

“Why don’t you send the big, practical idea to some 
magazine, dear?” suggested her husband, “It may be 
the means of helping thousands of tired, worn-out 
housewives all over the country.” 

Therefore, with the one idea of contributing some- 
thing useful to the greatest business in the world— 

(Continued on p. 8) 








































































NOAH’S CHANCE 


By Harry Holly 
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ATURE had dealt kindly with Buffalo Run. 
In all directions as far as the eye could 
travel there was not a break. Just to the 
east of the horizon, a stream of water sought 
its way southwardly to the sea; and huge oaks, here 
and there, decorated the wonderful plains. For many 
years it had been the ideal spot for the big corral, 
and here many cowboys had learned their first lessons. 

For three weeks the dust clouds hung low about the 
big corral; in places it took on a bluish tint where the 
smpke from the branding fires cut through. Every- 
where the rank odor of burning hair and searing hide 
smote the nostrils, and low-keyed blates of pain and 
fright rent the air. 

About these fires always lurked a lubberly char- 
acter—tall, muscular and of an ebony hue. His 
shoulders slightly stooped; his eyes were large and 
his lips tinged with crimson; while his feet were of 
such length that it was almost convincing that he 
walked on part of his legs. 


E had just finished a strenuous day, kicked apart 

the burning sticks and extinguished the last bit 
of fire, when he stalked up to the Cattle King and 
said: 

“Boss, I’se been making fires for three years an’ I 
come to see if you’d give me a chance.” 

Bill Blocker removed his pipe, and as curls of smoke 
trailed away, knitted his brow, and looking at him 
intently, said, “Give you a chance?” 

“Yessir, boss, I wants to be a reg’lar puncher.” 

“Well, Noah,” said he, “I’d just as soon ‘low you a 
chance as anyone else. We'll leave for Perton Allis 
tomorrow and you can get yourself in shape.” 

“Thank you, boss, thank you,” replied Noah, as he 
sauntered away to his tent. 


OAH was delighted with his promotion and retir- 

ed early for a good night’s rest to be ready for 
his new duty. His perfect health had always allowed 
him to sleep like some dumb, insensate animal; but 
that night he could not sleep. Hope and anticipation 
pried open his eyes, and he lay upon his cot listening 
to the yelping wolves harp on their rights, and the 
shrill notes of the night birds above. Just as a great 
stupor was coming upon him, a semi-luminous line 
appeared along the level green of the plains, and he 
at once knew what it meant. Kicking out of the 
blankets and adjusting his belt, spurs and jacket, he 
placed a deep-seated Cheyenne saddle upon his broncho 


and joined the round-up layout, 


Bill Blocker with his powerful athletic form rode 
in front merely to keep out of the dust; then followed 
Tom Shaw, jogging easily in the cow-puncher’s Span- 
ish trot, whistling soothingly to quiet the horses and 
giving a lead to a band of saddle animals strung out 
loosely behind him. They moved on gracefully and 
lightly in the manner of the unburdened plains horse, 
half-decided to follow Tom’s guidance, half-inclined to 
break to the right or left. George Rose and Sam 
Lawson flanked them, while Noah, riding in a slouch 
of apparent laziness, brought up the rear and always 
stayed near the four-mule chuck wagon. 


HE sun mounted; the desert went silently thorugh 

its changes; the wind devils raised true columns 
of dust many feet in the air; the billows of dust from 
the horses and men crept and crawled with them like 
living creatures. To Noah, glorious colors, magnifi- 
cent distances and astonishing illusions filled the 
world, Lured by all these, he was gripped with the 
spirit of the desert and bellowed his favorite song: 
“Don’t You Hear the Cattle Calling?” 


They pitched their tents on the banks of the Perton 
Allis, for this was the central watering place for all 
cattle for many miles around. There was no corral 
there; it was all open work, a good test for horseman- 
ship and lariat-twirling accuracy. When six weeks 
work was finished, it was revealed that Noah had 
lassoed and branded more cattle by five per cent than 
any one of the forty cowboys. No one paid him any 
mind; he was just a “good nigger.” Yet he worked 
on, earnestly and quietly. 


OR two years he kept this record, and when the 

big contest for the championship was held, and 
each cattle owner was allowed to put one man in the 
contest, Bill Blocker selected Noah for his representa- 
tive. Quite a compliment to Noah; for a man to be 
a crack steer-roper must be quick-eyed,, nimble 
footed, deft of hand and an expert horseman. Bill 
Blocker made the selection, for in Noah he had found 
all of these. 


The day dawned bright, and cowboys gathered from 
all sections of the West—from the sun-baked Pan 
Handles to the Bad Lands of Dakota. Such a gath- 
ering had not been seen in many a day. Men, pacing 
hither and thither, vied with one another in placing 
money on their favorites. Horses pawed restlessly 


A JUNE MORNING 


By Helen Ricks 


and steers roamed at random as if eager for the fray— 
intense excitement reigned everywhere. 
O* the score or more ropers, Noah was the last. 
First one and then the other lassoed his steer 
with remarkable accuracy and speed, and each was 
greeted with thunderous applause mingled with the 
roar of brass bands. Yet this was not without its 
toll. One life was sacrificed and two were maimed. 
Keen was the contest and more gold was staked. 
Bill Blocker roamed first here and then there, ming- 
ling with the crowd in friendly spirits and taking many 
bets. He had staked his fortune on Noah; but when 
the last roper before Noah roped and tied his steer in 
twenty-eight seconds, doubt mingled with fear crept 
over him. 

“It can’t be beat,” yelled the crowd, and many now 
were growing impatient. 

All of this time Noah remained in the background, 
eyeing first the ropers and then the crowd. No one 
seemed to pay him any mind, and when Bill Blocker, 
filled with anxiety, sought him out and whispered to 
him, “It’s up to you, now make good or I am ruined,” 
Noah simply nodded his head. His face became fixed 
and his eyes glared as his turn was called. 

_— the little corral of the park, a large red 

steer rushed out swinging its tail. For a moment 
it hesitated at the mouth of the chute, then the rasp 
of a score of cowboy’s voices, blended with the blare of 
the brass bands, sent it skeltering forward to the 
starting line. Two hundred and fifty feet back of this 
line waited Noah on Stampede, a well-trained skin bay 
horse, As the steer crossed the line, the flag fell and 
the stop watches began to tick off the seconds. Now 
silence was intense and all eyes were riveted on Noah. 
Stampede went pounding upon the heels of the flee- 
ing bovine; the lariat left Noah’s hands, the horse 
set back on his haunches, the steer fell, the rider 
dismounted and when almost instantly his black hand 
shot above his head, twenty thousand voices rent the 
air and the time-keeper announced a huge Texas 
steer roped and tied in twenty-two seconds. 

Pandemonium reigned; heavy stakes were won and 
lost by gamblers, young and old. No one had ever 
suspected the black boy could do it, and even Bill 
Blocker had misgivings. Noah went away the hero 
of the day, and as he crossed the bridge that spanned 
the Colorado, muttered to himself, “All I wants is 
a fair chance.” 





HE tiny piece of letter paper, delicately tinted 

with touches from a water-color brush, flut- 

tered noislessly down on the coverlet of the 

white hospital bed. And the man smiled! 

Somehow he always smiled wonderingly, instinctively 
when such perilous scraps of paper came his way. 

On this particular March morning in this particular 
situation, this particularly dear little note came. 


Dear, Sick Mr. Doctor-Man: 

You are the most selfish, mannish, brutish beast in all the 
world to go and do what you did when you knew [ couldn't. 
Now you can lie up in a hospital bed and watch all those 
white aproned goddesses filt about you, some smiling toler- 
antly, some exquisitely; and pretty ladies can call on you 
and your old room can be chucked full of roses, too. 
What did you think you were going to teach that Pack- 
ard? Oh I just hate you obstreperously—infinitely. Aren’t 
you ashamed? I'm ashamed for you die, and I’m a wee 
bit sort of sorry, too, I s’pose—just for decency’s sake. If 
you should happen to want me, send for me and I won't 
come ‘cause—’cause I like you such a mighty little bit. 

Incorrigibly, 
Jocelyn. 

There it lay—the piquantly saucy little absurdly 
different and whimsically real. The little mischief! 
The little vixen! The little dear! Calling him 
“laddie!” It was the limit of endurance. If only he 
could get his hands on her, and then he remembered 
painfully that his strong brown hand and arm were 
bandaged mercilessly. 

A white garmented figure asked with colorless 
brevity if he were comfortable. He answered with 
dull indifference that he supposed he was. And just 
as he raised up a trifle in bed that little note emerged 
recklessly from under the cover and fell at the nurse’s 
feet, Expeditiously she handed it to him and then she 
looked at him in bland astonishment. Of course she 


had seen those little pink flowers scattered erringly 
over the page. No wonder she stared—it did seem in- 
congruous with his personality. 

He was a big Doctor-Man as the little fairy called 
him—“a great Doctor-Man. The world branded 
him as an eminent surgeon, and of course that meant 
that he was carved of adamantine marble; lived only 
in the realms of the Prosaic; ridiculed all that was 
esthetic and romantic. It was an incontestable fact 
that Dr. Neil Courtney was a non-impressionable, 
conventional, matter-of-fact Oddity—a direct antithe- 
sis of the romantic dreamer And how this same old 
world which pictured so accurately his particular 
brand of physique and character admired in him these 
things, also his scientific achievements, dexterous 
skill and humanitariam impulse! His exterior mien 
was a perfect adaptation to his profession. Though 
young, scientific research and professional duties 
busied him to the extent that he was forced to neglect 
the society duties in which he might have indulged. 
This same world was pleased with his unselfish sink- 
ing of private anxieties in the eagerness for the pub- 
lic’s welfare. He had made good—he would continue 
to make good.- 

The surgeon with no imperious resentment towards 
these precipitous conclusions smiled secretly at the 
role created for him. True he was in fact a man of 
this stamp but of how pitiful little the world knew 
of him after all. Neil Courtney was a rare type of 
human dreamer and more than this he was a whimsi- 
cal optimist and worse than this—he was a man, The 
sensitively real side of him was an unusual bit. How 
ingeniously he had kept it hidden from the public 


which appraised him so. Why not? There was no need 
of a perfunctory demonstration—no one expected it 
and no one would have believed it genuine. He was so 
human that it was really possible for him to be con- 
tent when he wasn’t calculating temperatures and 
blood pressures and speculating over discernible physi- 
cal symptoms. He even dreamed consciously. Oc- 
casionally his proper make up received a few temper- 
ish kicks when he wished especially to live in the 
realm that was distinctly pleasureable. 


This morning he lay there in an almost frenzied 
absorption of ideas on life—an absorption mingled 
with petulant curiosity and obsessing thoughts that 
were in appalling proximity to the romantic. On 
his brown face lingered a wabbly little smile. Some- 
how he realized the blueness of the sky outside and 
he certainty appreciated the fact that he was alive, 
despite the persistant pain in his arm and shoulder 
which he was meeting with admirable indifference. 

Occupied with his thoughts he did not hear the 
door when it opened and was not aware of the in- 
truder until said one called out almost blatantly but 
jocosely: 

“Well, friend of mine, how goes life today?” 

“Simply great, Talmadge—so is this arm of mine. 
Oh I say! I expect I was somewhat grouchy yester- 
day morning when you called but I couldn’t help it 
being viciously human.” 

This professional friend of his,—the head Interne, 
who took a sporting chance with life in general in 
contradistinction to his patient—laughed heartily. He 
remembered that greeting which had come to his ears 

(Continued on p, 12) 
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“HERE COMES THE BRIDE” 
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You would “crane” your neck 
too, just to get a glimpse of this 
bride (Figure 1) coming down 
the aisle in a gown of white crepe 
meteor and lace, whose waist is of 
shirred chiffon, Her veil of tulle 
is the length of her train and is 
attached to the cap with lilies of 
the valley. 

Old Venitian lace, hid under a 
deep fold is intended to deceive— 
and looks like a double skirt to say 
nothing of its unselfishness in 
breaking the plainness of a straight 
skirt. She carries an unusually 
lovely bouquet of brides’ Roses and 
Lillies of the Valley. 


Figure 2 


And Her Followers 























The bride (Figure 2) who steps 
forth the second day or a month 
after her wedding wearing a He- 
liotrope dress or Georgette crepe, 
artistically embroidered in steel 
beads, has an unconscious air of 
having emerged from a “New 
World” of sublime and blissful ex- 
periences, 


She beamingly assures her many 
friends that she was enjoying their 
many “good wishes” and sincere 
hopes for a happy future abund- 
antly showered upon her on her 
wedding day. 

Mme, Morgan was at her best 
when she fashioned this garden 
hat of black straw and lace. The 
streamer is of blue velvet. $7.50. 
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Your bridesmaid! (Figure 38). 
“A rare and radiant maiden” re- 
flecting and emphasizing with an 
ethereal charm the happiness and 
superb raiment of the bride. As 
illustrated, she wears a dress of 
pink tulle and carries a basket of 
pink roses. She seems to have been 
inspired for the occasion and ap- 
pears to partake in some way of 
the wonderful joy radiated by the 
bride, 

A leghorn hat with a covering 
of pink Georgette crepe—“a thing 


of beauty” from the Morgan Shop. 
$6.60. 
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MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC 





The Williams Concert Company pleased a large 
audience in Indianapolis, Ind., on May 14th. With 
an entirely new repertwire of Jubilee Songs, Classics, 
Ballads, Operatic Selections and Negro Melodies, 
from a musical standpoint there was nothing left to 


be desired. 
7 





Prof. James A. Mundy, 
Director of Bethel Choir, Chicago. 


One of the interesting musical events in Boston, 
during the last week in April was the rendition of 
the oratorio “Elijah?” by the Columbia Glee Club 
and others of that city, under the direction of Dr. 
W. O. Taylor. The soloists for the occasion were 
Roland Hayes, the ‘enor; Mme. Rachel Walker-Tay- 
lor; Harry Burleigh; and Miss Marion Anderson, the 
girl contralto. 


house-keeping—Evelyn sent the article to one of the 
leading magazines, hoping that its acceptance and 
publication might be the means of rendering aid to 
thousands of women, especially those of rural dis- 
tricts, who found house-keeping a drudgery rather 
than a pleasure. Evelyn had found out herself that 
the reason for so many supercilious ideas concern- 
ing house-keeping, and the reason so many find it a 
drudgery, is because there are so many who do not 
know how to do it. 

She sent it, not simply for its pecuniary value, but 
with the hope that it might be the means of perpetu- 
ating love and sunshine, and bringing greater life 
into the small rural homes. 
biped unselfish purpose of hers had its reward; 

for some time later, she sat with Lionel in one 
of their immaculate rooms, holding in her hand, not 
only a check which the magazine had sent her in ex- 
change for the manuscript, but also held a letter 
from the editors, stating that they would be glad to 
examine more articles of like nature. 

The happiness which Evelyn experienced was great 
and deep. She felt that she had contributed largely 








J. Rosamond Johnson, assisted by Mme. Dorsey, 
the dramatic reader, and Miss Beauman, the pianist, 
gave a brilliant recital in Boston during the month 
of April. 

About a year ago, Robert Edmond Jones, who de- 
signed the scenery and costumes for the Russian 
Ballet, became interested in the Negro and his pe- 
culiar natural grace and freedom of motion. He fur- 
ther realized that there was a beauty of voice, a 
musical sense of rhythm, a plasticity of pose and 
emotional richness that could not be equally by any 
other race. He began to study them and when he 
heard of the three plays that Mrs. Emile Hapgood 
was to present he offered to design the scenery and 
costumes for them. These three plays by Ridgeley 
Torrence, are “The Rider of Dreams,” “Granny 
Maumee,” and “Simon the Cyrenean,” and they de- 
pict colored life and aspirations. They show that the 
author is familiar with life and conditions among Col- 
ored people. There is no minstrelsy, nor imitation 
of the white actors in these plays. The New York 
Tribune says, “White actors couldn’t play these parts 
They don’t act well enough.” The folk songs are 
under the direction of J. Rosamond Johnson. Both 
plays and the singing have been enthusiastically 
received. 

Miss Helen Hagan appeared in recital in Louisville 
on April 28th, before a large audience. She also 
appeared in Chicago on May 4th. Her playing was 
perfect and pleasing and showed her wonderful train- 
ing and technique. She was assisted by Mme. Willie 
Sloan, Chicago’s sweet soprano. An appreciative au- 
dience greeted both artists at this recital. 
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Mme. Anita Patti Brown,- America’s greatest col- 
oratura soprano, sang to a pleased St. Louis audience 
early in May. To her splendid repertoire she had 
added a number of new selections. As we go to press, 
she is preparing for the great choir contest in Indian- 
apolis on May 15th. 

Mme. E. Azalia Hackley, who has been so success- 
ful in conducting folk-song festivals, is now turning 
her attention to pageants and historical reviews, 
She gave a successful pageant in Philadelphia April 
4th, and another in Washington on April 24th. A 
chorus of 200 participated in these pageants. 

Mme. Mary Ross Dorsey appeared in recital at 
the New England Conservatory, Boston, on April 
24th. She was assisted by local talent. Among the 
most interesting numbers which she rendered were 
the “Telephone Romance,” and “Every Woman.” 





Music lovers from many states gathered at Indi- 
anapolis, Ind., to witness the contest between two 
popular choirs, which was held in Tomlinson Hall, 
Indianapolis, Ind., on May 18th, The Allen Chapel 
Choir of which Prof. George Seth Taylor is con. 
ductor, sang in contest with the Bethel Church Choir 
of Chicago, of which Prof. James A. Mundy is 
director. Other interesting numbers on the program 
were rendered by Mme. Anita Patti Brown of Chi- 
cago, and Mrs. Edythe Thomas, dramatic reader of 
Indianapolis. Each choir rendered four numbers, 
—‘“Steal Away” was the contest number. The pro- 


ceeds of this contest were given to the Y. W. C, A: 
Building fund. The judges declared Bethel to be the 


winner 








Bethel A. M. E. Church Choir, Chicego. 
The winners in the contest. 


SERMONS IN STONES 


(Continued from page 5.) 

to the working out and perfecting of one among the 
greatest ideas in the world. When she had written 
her first story, she had chosen for its subject, Love— 
the greatest theme on earth and in Heaven. But 
in choosing and working out her second theme, she 
had selected that which goes towards making love 
and happiness and home more perfect. In doing 
that, she had shown the greatest manifestation of 
love—Service. 

Evelyn hardly dared to speak, so great was the joy 
in the victory she had achieved and the lesson she had 
learned. For Evelyn had learned a great lesson. 
Her heart no longer slept insensible to the beauty 
all around her. 

Uutdoors she could hear the faint tinkle, tinkle 
of a cowbell. From the low trees just back of the 
garden there came a sound of much lively chirping. 
It told the blessing of love—of springtime. The 
flowers listened and blossomed at the call of the un- 
seen Orpheus. The air was laden with misty melo- 
dies—songs of love that proclaim the eternal reign 
of Mother Earth. It is a time when Orpheus calls— 
his notes waken and bring the flowers into full 


bloom. A. sprouting twig proclaims the fullness o 
life. 

N the distance, outlined against the horizon, Evelyn 

sees the trees of a young forest. The trees ex 
pand with vigor, their young leaves outlined against 
the sky. The sap has risen in the trees and nov 
takes part in the great festival of Spring. The won 
derful charm of the whole scene consists in the differ. 
ences of light and shade of the harmonious blending 
of delicate colors. For where the tender young greet 
strives to predominate, it is tenderly tempered b 
the glistening, whitish-brown of the bursting bud: 
and the shadowy darkness of the naked branches. 

The very soul of meditation dwells in this fores 
These beautiful trees garbed hardly a fortnight, pro 
claim the majesty of youth in nature. At the foot 
of the steps there is a verdant carpet sown with li 
tle stars. It stretches out towards a lane; for there 
is a lane leading down to the forest, which seems 
avenue of enchantment. The slanting rays of the sut 
strikes the trees and the grass. Over the lane bluis 
shadows play. These little dashes of blue among th 
grass are forget-me-nots. Far down at the end of th 

(Continued on page 13.) 
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GENERAL RACE NEWS 





Bishop W. H. Heard has been elected head of the 
poard of Church Extension of the African Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church to succeed Bishop Coppin. Rev. 
Charles Bundy was elected vice-chairman and Rev. 
Peck, of St. Louis, secretary. The Board passed a 
resolution appropriating $5,000 to be expended in the 
organization of missions, securing church homes, 
etc., for the benefit of the many members of the race 
who have come North in the past few months. They 
have also asked the Financial, Educational, and Mis- 
sionary Boards as well as the Woman’s Missionary 
Societies, to make similar appropriations. 


The 100th session of the Baltimore Conference was 
held in Frederick, Md., the latter part of April. 
Among the interesting appointments was that of Rev. 
Sampson Brooks, who was appointed pastor of Bethel 
A. M. E. Church in Baltimore. 


The University of Pennsylvania has opened a de- 
partment of military science and tactics. This gives 
the Colored student a chance to get a four years’ 
course prescribed by the War Department to prepare 
students for the duties of commissioned officers in 
the armies of the United States. 


A most appropriate memorial to the spirit of serv- 
ice of the ante-bellum Negro is the $50,000 hospital 
which is to be erected at Durham, N. C. Forty thou- 
sand dollars of this sum is the gift of James N. Duke, 
the tobacco manufacturer. 


Mrs. Jessie Taylor Johnson, president of the Chi- 
cago Federation of Colored Women’s Clubs, died at 
her home in Chicago on May 3rd, Mrs. Johnson was 
also a member of the National Federation of Colored 
Women, a member of the Chicago Urban League. 
The Phyllis Wheatley Home, and a number of other 
well known organizations. 


The New Orleans Chapter of the Red Cross will 
admit Colored people to its membership. This action 
was taken recently because as there are Colored sol- 
diers in the army, much of the Red Cross work would 
be for them, and many of the Colored people would 
want to assist them, and by becoming members they 
will have an opportunity to do so. 


The exodus of Negroes from Louisiana has caused 
one of the large lumber companies in that state a 
great loss of money, owing to the fact that they have 
to operate on short schedule because help is so scarce. 


In a recent sermon in the city of Memphis, Tenn., 
Bishop Gailor told a large congregation of the wealth- 
iest white people in that city that they were re- 
sponsible for the uplift of the Colored people as much 
as the Colored people themselves. He also told them 
that so long as they made no effort to stop the lynch- 
ing and mobbing that they were guilty of murder. 
Bishop Gailor is the best known Episcopal prelate in 
the South, and it is said that his word carries weight 
with the most influential men in the entire South. 


It is said that the War Department is much in- 
terested in a new war machine invented by Isaiah 
Williams, a Colored inventor of Jacksonville, Fla. 
The gun is propelled by gasoline and electricity, and 
it is so constructed that it can cross a marsh or trench. 
Mr. Williams claims that the gun will shoot 50 miles. 


The trustees of the Anna T. Jeannes foundation of 
$1,000,000 held their annual meeting in New York 
on May 10th. The president, Dr. James H. Dillard, 
reported that much progress had been made through- 
out the southland with reference to the educational 
development of the Colored children in the rural dis- 
tricts of the various states. The Jeannes Founda- 
tion was created by a wealthy Philadelphia woman 
of that name, who provided in her will that $1,000,- 
000 be set aside for the development of Colored chil- 
dren in the rural districts of the South. 


Jesse Mohabuke Makothe, has been appointed one 
of the five members of the Alexander Health Com- 
mittee in the Transvaal, South Africa. This is the 
first time that a Native African has ever been given 
any political recognition in the Transvaal. 


Ground was broken on April 22nd for the new 
$150,000 Y. M. C. A. in St, Louis, Mo. This structure 
will be known as the Pine Street Branch Y. M. C. A. 
Mr. and Mrs. Malone of that city contributed $5,000 
toward this fund. This is the largest single contri- 
bution to the branch received from any Colored sub- 
scriber, 


The Half-Century ad on page 18 of this issue tells 
how you can help the race. 


An initial donation of $500 has been contributed 
by Mrs. Mary Emery of Cincinnati to the work of 
making a survey of conditions among Negroes of that 
city. Two committees have been formed by the 
Negro Civic Committee,—one on housing and one on 
migration. 


In a recent editorial the Tampa, Fla., Times said: 
“The proposition of the Negroes of Tampa to organ- 
ize a battalion for service against Germany, in case 
such service is needed, is pleasing but not surprising. 
Whether in bondage or freedom, the Negroes of the 
South have always been patriotic and courageous, 
manifesting a love of country, even when seeming ta 
be greatly imposed upon. that was admirable. Their 
fidelity, strength and daring make them good fight- 
ing men, as was evidenced on both sides during the 
Civil War, at San Juan Hill, and more recently in 
Mexico. 

“The Negro has been patriotic under the most ad- 
verse conditions. He is more patriotic today than 
ever before, and the reward for this patriotism will 
be forthcoming at the proper time.” 


CASTE 
By J. D. Dillenback 
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I had a strange dream but the other night; 

I dreamt that once again the Lord Christ came, 
But not to reign; another death of shame 

Was to be his. He was born black, not white— 


A Negro in the slums; where, shining bright, 
His soul divine lit up with heavenly flame 


Life’s darkest depths. By him and in his name 
Great Miracles were wrought. His was God’s might, 
But Privilege and Pride did soon conspire 

With Prejudice and Caste. His path was crossed 
By hate that chained him on a burning pyre. 
“THE LESSON OF MY CRUCIFIXION LOST,’’— 
So spake he from the flerce, consuming fire,— 

“I CAME AGAIN AT A MORE FEARFUL COST.” 





Dr. John O, Hopkins has been re-elected as alder- 
man of the Sixth Ward in Wilmington, Delaware. He 
is the only Colored alderman in that city. 


The Episcopal council of the diocese of Arkansas 
elected the first Colored suffragan bishop in the United 
States, during the month of May, He is Archdeacon 
J. A. Russell of Lawrenceville, Va. 


The annual meeting of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People was held in 
Washington, D. C., during the month of May. One 
of the interesting topics for the conference was “The 
Policy of the Negro in the Present Crisis.” The dis- 
cussion ‘was opened by Dr. DuBois who outlined what 
he termed the general ideas prevalent as to the Negro 
in the war, segregation and the migration from the 
South. He gave his ideas as to what he thought 
should be done in the crisis, 


The Springairn medal this year, has been awarded 
to Harry T. Burleigh, the distinguished composer. 
The Spingairn medai is awarded annually to the man 
or woman of African descent and American citi- 
xership whe kas made the highes: achievement in any 
field of human endeavor, the candidate being chosen 
by a committee of award. This year the committee 
was 1s follows: Bishop John Hurst, of Baltimore’ 
Hen. Willizm Howard Taft; John Hope, president of 
Morehouse College; Dr. James H. Dillard, director 
of the Slater and Jeannes Funds; and Oswald Gar- 
rison Villiard, of the New York Evening Post. The 
prize was awarded by Senator Jones. 


Dr. J. W. Anderson, of Dallas, Texas, has given 
$10,000 to Meharry Medical College. This is the larg- 
est sum ever given to any of the schools operated by 
the Freedman’s Aid Society of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, by one of its graduates, 


More than 100 Colored property owners of Chicago 
have organized to assist real estate dealers in pur- 
chasing property and securing long leases for their 
tenants to protect their interests and increase real 
estate activities among Colored people. Rents in 
Colored districts have advanced very rapidly within 
the past few months, but these men believe that 
through their organization rents will be made reason- 
able once more, even for Colored people. Harvey A. 
Watkins is president, M, T. Bailey, secretary, and Geo. 
W. Faulkner, treasurer. 


Congress in Haiti refuses to declare war on Ger- 
many. The president has been authorized to break off 
diplomatic relations if Germany refuses to make rep- 
aration for the lives of the Haitians lost, but a reso- 
lution has been adopted in the name of humanity. 
protesting against submarine warfare. 


L. A. Headen, of Chicago, said to be the first 
licensed Colored aviator in the world, has invented an 
undersea craft which he claims will envelope itself 
in a cloak of mystery and keep the enemy from see- 
ing it. Mr. Headen believes that his device will 
sweep the enemy from the seas. It is said that the 
Japanese and the Italian Governments are both anx- 
ious to get hold of his invention, but loyalty to the 
United States makes him want to give his own country 
first trial. 


The Second Annual Commencement of Henderson 
Business Colleges was held May 14th in Memphis. 
There are three of these colleges, one in Knoxvillé, 
one in Nashville, and one in Memphis. There are 102 
pupils enrolled. Geo. W. Henderson is president. 


With Dr. Spingairn as spokesman, a delegation of 
Colored men interviewed the Secretary of War on 
April 27th and asked that 300 Colored men be invited 
to enter Plattsburgh or some of the other regular 
training camps that have just been opened. The 
Secretary replied that he could not do this just now, 
but that he was planning to train Colored officers for 
the Colored regiments, either in a separate camp or 
in some other manner that was not offensive to the 
Colored people. 


There will be no more “Jim Crow” windows in the 
Pensacola Post Office. For a while Colored patrons 
were served from one window in the post office there 
and white patrons from another. However, first as- 
sistant postmaster general, Keens, has instructed the 
Pensacola post office to make no attempt to make any 
division of the patrons on account of color, race, ete. 


One Detroit firm says concerning the newly arrived 
Colored laborers: “They are bigger and stronger than 
the Slavs, They speak the English language and do 
not have to be Americanized. They are easier to get 
along with.” 


A member of the City Council of Elizabeth, N. J., 
has introduced a bill which will allow the city ta 
purchase land and erect houses that will rent for 
nominal prices to those whose incomes are small. 
Bonds have been issued for that purpose, and the 
Mayor not only favors the bill, but also states that 
there will be no color line drawn in regard to the 
tenants. This has been brought about by the fact 
that the real estate agents in that city, as in other 
cities, have been charging Colored tenants enormous 
rents. 


The fact that Negro soldiers are guarding the Cap- 
itol is sufficient evidence that Uncle Sam knows that 
the Colored man will not betray a trust. 


The War Department has accepted the 15th Regi- 
ment N. Y. Infantry National Guards. Requisitions 
have been forwarded to the War Department to fully 
equip the 1,346 men and within a few days they will 
be ready for mobilization. 


The North Carolina State Legislature has appro- 
priated $25,000 for the Negro Agricultural and Tech- 
nical College. There are nearly 600 pupils attending 
this school. An additional $140,000 was appropriated 
for race development in general. 


Paul Obodoecie Emecete, a native Nigesia, West 
Africa, has been ordained as priest in the Catholic 
Church. He is the first African to become a priest 
in that vicinity. 



























WE SELL BOOKS 


When you want a 


Book of any kind 
WRITE US 












If we can't get what you want, 


It's not in print 





Books written 
By Colored-American Autbors 
Our Specialty 


Lowest Prices 





Quick, Service Efficient 
——TFHE—— 


Progressive Book Publishers 


“Xa 3519 State St., Chicago, Ill. 


Everything Musical 
The Azalia Hackley 


MUSIC 


Publishing House 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS 


AND DEALERS IN 


PIANOS 
PIANO PLAYERS 
BAND INSTRUMENTS 
STRING INSTRUMENTS 
SHEET MUSIC 
MUSIC BOOKS 
VICTROLAS 
And other Talking Machines 


All the Latest Songs and Records 


We make a specialty of songs and 
music of all kinds---Religious, 
Patriotic, Classic or Ragtime 
written by our people. 








We set your words to music and 
publish same on a royalty basis. 


Mail Orders Filled 
The Azalia Hackley 


Music Publishing House 


5244 State St., Chicago, Il. 


WE HAVE SOME 
MONEY FOR YOU 


if You Can Write Good 
Short Stories Dealing 
With Colored Life 


WE PAY CASH 


Let them 













for short story manuscripts 
be light, airy, full of action, romance, 
love and sentiment, and let them have 
no difficulties for the understanding. 
If you can write such a story let us 
hear from you. 


The Half-Century Magazine 


Chicago 
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FOR BUSY FINGERS 





Fig. 1 


Just at this time of the year everyone 
is more or less interested in what can 
be made with the least expense and at 
the same time be “worth while” as a 
gift. If you are handy with the needle 
you can make a number of dainty gifts 
with a small expense and a little of your 
leisure time. For the June Bride we 
would suggest that you “try your hand” 
at making this dainty dresser scarf, 
shown in Fig. 1, Here are the direc- 
tions: 


By Lucille Browning 


Fig. 3 


The very best part of it all is that it 
will not soil the dainty dress as the 
leather and metal bags do. It is made 
with the same stitch used for the border 
of the scarf and Mrs. H., who sent it in 
says it can be made in an incredibly 
short time. 

Fig. 4 shows a simple Rose Border 
which is appropriate for edging almost 
any garment or dainty bit of household 
linen, This bit of work was sent in by 
Dorcas H. Seals, Marion, Va. She is 
only 10 years old and says that it is 
very simple to make. 


With No. 60 crochet thread, r 9 ds, p, 9 d s, close; ch 11 p with 2 d s between; join shuttle thread to p of ring, ch 9 p with 


2 ds between, join to base of ring; turn, ch 5 ds, p,5 ds, * r 44s, join to 2nd p of group of 9 
2 ds between r 4d 8, close; ch 7 with 3ds between; r 4 d 8, join 4th p, 4 d 8, close; ch 7 with 
to 6th p, 4d 8, close; ch 3 p with 2 d s between, r 4d 8, join to 8th p, 4 d 

centre; ch 5 d 8, r3ds, p, 3 ds, close; ch5 ds, r9ds, p, 9 d 8, close; ch 11 p with2 ds 
ch 9 p with 2 ds between, join to base of large ring, ch d s, join to p of opposite chain, 5 d 8s; repeat from *, 


corners of handkerchief not to join ps of chains (see illustration). 


Inner Row.—Each ring is 4 d s, 4ds, 


and the chains are 4d s. 


8, 4d 8, close; ch 3 p with 
ds between; r 4d 8, join 


8, close; ch 5 ds, Pp ds, join to p of large ring in 


etween, join to P of large ring; 
eing careful at 


In working this row the work is not turned over in t 


P, 
he hands except before and after the ring, which is joined to outside row. Join ist ring to small ring of outside row, 3d ring 


to 4th p of group of 11 ps, 5th ring to 8th p of same group, and continue around. 





Fig. 2 


Fig. 2 shows the border in detail. 

For the girl who is to graduate this 
month you could make no better selec- 
tion than the little bag shown in Fig. 3. 
It is just the thing to carry when you 
have on a dainty summer dress, and it 
is just big enough to hold a handker- 
chief and the tiniest of coin purses. 


Iileart Sachet.—Chain 10, join. 
lst row—30 t in ring, join. 2nd 
row—ch 4, t in t (ch 1, t in next 
t), 19 times, turn. 3d row—ch 8, 
t in 1st sp, ch 2, 2 t in same sp, ch 
5, d in next sp (ch 2, d in next sp), 
17 times, ch 5 (2 t, ch 2, 2 t), shell 
(sh) in last space, turn. 4th row— 
sh-in sh, ch 5, d in Ist loop (ch 2, 
d in next loop), across, ch 5, sh in 
sh, turn. Repeat 4th row, ending 
with 1 sp at point. Make 2 of these 
pineapples and interlace with rib- 
hon, 





Fig, 5 
Any girl would be delighted with the 
dainty crochetted sachet shown in Fig, 
5. Miss B. of St. Louis made it accord- 
ing to the directions given. 











WOMEN’S CLUB NOTES 


Mrs. Mary B. Talbert,. president of 
the National Association of Colored 
Women writes: “The response of so 
many of our clubs to our appeal to cele- 
brate the 100th anniversary of the 
birth of Frederick Douglas and to help 
save his home, has been exceedingly 
gratifying. Not all the clubs have re- 
sponded; some have asked for an ex: 
tension of time, so that all may have 
a share in the redemption of the home 
I am extending the time to May 31st. 
The first club to respond with a large 
contribution came from Miss Meta Pel- 
ham of Detroit, President of the State 
of Michigan. If all had responded as 
she has done, we could have shown the 
world the accomplishment of the big- 
gest feat undertaken by any group of 
women without regard to race or color." 


Mrs. Talbert will deliver an address 
before the Iowa State meeting at the 
Grand Opera House in Oskaloosa, when 


the oil painting of the late Booker T. 
Washington, by H. O. Tanner, will be 
presented to the State of Iowa. She 
will also deliver the commencement ad- 
dress to the graduating class of the 
National Training School, Lincoln 
Heights, D. C. 


The Oregon Federation of Colore: 
Women’s Clubs has been formed with 
Mrs. H. M. Gray as president. The 
advisibility of forming a chapter in 
Red Cross work is being considered 


The Springfield (Ill.) Women’s Club 
is having special demonstrations ir 
cooking at its meetings, for the benefit 
of its members who wish to learn to 
prepare meals scientifically and cor- 
rectly. 


Mrs. Booker T. Washington was the 
guest of the Nashville Federation of 
Women’s Clubs during the month of 
May. In her lecture before this or- 


ganization, during her stay there, she 
pointed out the many things that the 
clubs could do to help themselves and 
the race in general, 


The National Federation of Colored 
Women has 65,000 members and is 
doing very well financially. They own 
property, club houses and an Old 
Folks’ Home. Officers are elected 
every two years and serve only twce 
terms. 


As we go to press, the State Sisters 
of Charity of Indiana are making elab- 
orate preparations for their 14th an- 
nual session to be held in Indianapolis. 


The Indiana State Federation of Col- 
ored Women’s Clubs have planned their 
annual convention for the last week 
in May in Indianapolis. The City Fed» 
eration of Women’s Clubs have planned 
an elaborate program for the visitors 
and delegates. 
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THE INVESTORS GUIDE 

The Half-Century will be pleased to 
answer inquiries from its subscribers 
relative to investments. Such answers 
will be based upon information which 
the Half-Century believes to be reli 
able, fair and unprejudiced, but beyond 
the exercise of care in securing such 
information, the Half-Century assumes 
no responsibility. 

Inquiries must bear the signature and 
address of the writer in order to re- 
ceive attention. Answers of public in- 
terest will be published. If an answer 
is not of general interest, the answer 
will be mailed provided stamp is en- 
closed, 

Note—(W) designates corporations 
under white management. 





American Real Estate. (W) 

R. C. D.—The American Real Estate 
reorganization committee reported re- 
cently that only $574,000 had been sub- 
scribed under its plan. As this is only 
a small fraction of the sum needed, the 
indications would seem to be that 
enough money will not be advanced 
and that the mortgaged property will 
have to be disposed of at forced sale 
instead of being carried till it can be 
sold at better advantage. The com- 
mittee’s plan apparently has the ap- 
proval of most of the debenture hold- 
ers, but many of them are not in posi- 
tion to advance any money. 





The Rex Typewriter Company (W). 

G. A—The Rex Typewriter Company 
reported a year ago that it was turn- 
ing out 600 to 700 machines a month. 
Whether it was operating at a profit 
or at a loss was not stated. Its balance 
sheet showed only 46 cents of tangible 
assets to every dollar of stock outstand- 


ing. 


The Negro Farm Products Company. 

G. W, S.—The Negro Farm Products 
Company has not replied to requests 
for official information. There is no 
basis for any opinion. 








The Royal Phonograph Company (W). 
A. M—The Royal Phonograph Com- 
pany is a new undertaking in a field 
that is now occupied by old strong 
companies. The new comer will face 
severe competition, A purchase of its 
stock would be participation in some- 
what hazardous business venture. 





Brief Answers. 

A. W. B.—Summer resort lots at $10 
doubtless yield a good profit to the 
promoters. Probably the land cost 
them less than $12 an acre and they 
have subdivided each acre into at least 
twelve lots. 





Whole Life Policy. 
To The Half-Century Magazine: 

I would like to ask you for some in- 
formation. December next I will be 25 
years of age. I would like to take out 
a twenty year endowment policy so 
that when I am 45 years of age I would 
receive something like $1,000. Which 
company would you recommend, or 
have you another plan to offer? I 
am married and in that length of time 
it could protect my wife. Do you think 
it a good plan to put the money in the 
bank jnstead? Thos. Baker. 


An endowment peter serves a good pur- 
pose, but it is generally considered that a 
limited payment, whole life policy is better 
for a young marri man ause it gives 
more protection for the premium investe:l. 
For example, you could get $2,000 of twenty 
payment life insurance for about 20 per cent 
more than $1,000 endowment would cost, 
and in twenty years the cash value would 
be about equal to the $1,000 endowment. 
Or you could $2,000 of thirty payment 
life insurance for less than $1,000 endow- 
ment would cost, although the premium 
would continue ten years longer. Bank 
savings are desirable, but they do not take 
the place of fe insurance, which creates an 
estate the day the policy is delivered. 





Possibly the most urgent need of 
the race is co-operation. It is appar- 
ent to the most casual observer that 
if members of the race owned and con- 
trolled several large manufacturing 
and mercantile enterprises, to the ex- 
tent that we would become a factor 
in the financial and commercial world, 
much of the prejudice that we are now 
undergoing would be done away with. 


The building up of such enterprises 
can be accomplished only by co-opera- 
tion, by pooling our resources, our abil- 
ity, our experience and our dollars. 


It is also true that a goodly num- 
ber of our people are now willing to 
co-operate with each other, willing not 
only to patronize our race efforts, but 
also to invest money in our enterprises, 
but they do not do so for the sole rea- 
son that they have not had any means 
of ascertaining the reliability or re- 
sponsibility of the enterprises or the 
men composing them; no way of dis- 
criminating between the good and the 
bad. Those who did show their race 
interest by purchasing stock in the past, 
unfortunately, in most instances, bought 
in wild cat, get-rich-quick companies 
that were organized solely for the pur- 
pose of fleecing them, or the few whose 
intentions were good, generally de- 
veloped to be without merit or under 
incompetent management. 


With a view of making the Half- 
Century Magazine a real value to the 
race in this line, we have opened an 
Investors’ Guide Department through 
which we purpose to investigate, upon 
request of our subscribers, the stand- 
ing of any enterprise, new or old, Col- 
ored or white, which is offering to sell 
stocks or bonds to our people, to ascer- 
tain the financial standing of the com- 
pany as well as the character, ability 
and experiences of the persons manag- 
ing the same, 

This information will be furnished 
free to our subscribers. If in our judg- 
ment the information requested is of 
sufficient interest to the public, we will 
publish our answer in the Half-Century 
“Investors’ Guide” Column, otherwise 
we will reply by letter to the person 
making the inquiry. 

Always enclose stamp with your in- 
quiry for reply. While we will not 
publish the name of the inquirer we 
require that the correct name and ad- 
dress of the person be signed to the 
inquiry as an evidence of good faith. 
Answers to such inquiries will be bas- 
ed upon information received by the 
Half-Century, from sources which it 
believes to be reliable, fair, impartial 
and unprejudiced, but beyond the ex- 
ercise of care in securing such infor- 
mation, the Half-Century assumes no 
responsibility. 

We ask that our subscribers use this 

service freely. 


Note—(W) designates corporations 
under white management, 


Effect of War on Investments. 


What will be the effect on invest- 
ments of war between this country and 
Germany? 


The immediate result of the opening 
of hostilities would be to put property 
on the Atlantic coast in danger of 
bombardment and destruction by Ger- 
man submarines. The seacoast de- 
fenses of the United States are out of 
date and poorly manned. Further, 
they exist at only a few important 
points, and there are billions of dol- 
lars’ worth of property wholly unde- 


Business and Finance 
By McAdoo Baker 


fended. The gulf coast is not exempt 
from the same danger, 

Suppose that, after bombardment had 
been going on intermittently for a few 
weeks or months, the German navy. 
aided by its big flotilla of submarines. 
should destroy the British fleet. Of 
course, this is not expected, but it may 
happen. If it should come to pass there 
would be nothing whatever to prevent 
the landing of a German army on our 
coast. 

An army once landed could proceed 
as far inland as it deemed best, being 
limited only by the size of the force 
that might be provided for keeping 
open its lines of communication and 
policing the country behind it. Indus- 
trial plants and mines would be seized 
and their output appropriated to the 
uses of the invader. Heavy tribute 
would be levied on all cities, as was 
done in Belgium, and corporations in 
the occupied territory would be forced 
to bear part of this burden. Evidently 
dividend and interest payments would 
cease during the occupation and busi- 
ness would be so disorganized that it 
could not recover for years. The pay- 
ment of an enormous indemnity that it 
government might finally end the oc- 
cupation. This would bear heavily on 
investments in all parts of the coun- 
try. 

The United States has abundant 
man power and is literally rolling ir 
wealth. With a year or two of pre- 
paration it could put in the field an 
army capable of crushing any forc4 
that Germany could send. Without 
preparation man power is helpless and 
money is merely a temptation to attack. 


Business and Financial Notes. 


Rumors have reached us from reli- 
able sources that the Standard Life 
Insurance Co, of Atlanta, Ga., is to en- 
ter Illinois in the near future, with 
headquarters in Chiacgo. 


Anderson and Terrell of Chicago are 
putting a safety deposit vault in their 
office in the new Jordan Building, at 
36th and State Streets. 


A company to be composed exclusive- 
ly of Colored people is being organ- 
ized at Newark, N. J., for the purpose 
of manufacturing hosiery. 





Joseph Marshall Wade of Boston 
has a number of distinctive business 
characteristics, has an unusually prac- 
tical turn, and has been successful in 
mercantile life. 

“Mind your own business and keep 
out of debt,” is one of the mottoes that 
he wrote and hung on the walls of his 
office. Another of his “guiding stars” 
in business, as he calls them, is: 

“We have plenty of time for business, 
but no time to waste. 





There was very little that Gideon 
Lee, the leather merchant, did not know 
about a cow’s hide, although when a 
boy he did not have enough leather to 
protect his feet. On many a cold day 
he had to go barefooted to drive the 
cows, and he used to think it a luxury 
to warm his feet on the spot which had 
just been occupied by the animal he 
had rousted. This, he said, taught him 
to reflect and consider whether it were 
not possible for him to better his condi- 
tion. He did better his condition to 
such a degree that he made a fortune 
out of cow hides and a famous name 
for himself throughout the leather 
trade. 
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AEA IEICE AD A ASN EN mat 
ESE ESSE ST SET RIS SAMI 


THE U. 8. SECURITIES CORPORA- 


TION—STOCKS AND BONDS. 
(Listed and Unlisted) 


Government, Municipal and other 


High-Grade Stocks and Bonds, bought 
and sold for cash or on commission. 


Corporations Financed. 
We will undertake the financing only 


of such companies as our thorough in- 
vestigation of its affairs satisfies us 
that the business is under honest, com- 
petent and experienced management 
and that its field of operation presents 
prospects of success. 


Enterprises of our people financed if 


meeting the above requirements, Ne 
Mining Stocks or other Get-Rich-Quick 
propositions, such as have fleeced our 
people in the past, considered; nor com- 
panies whose operations are principal- 
ly local. 


Inter-State Manufacturing and Mer. 


cantile Corporations preferred. 


Our financial connections are such. 


that if the proposition has sufficient 
merit we can sell such stocks and bonds 
to banks, insurance and trust compan- 
ies, and to both Colored and White in- 
vestors. We offer for sale: 


6 shares Wilson & Co, ...........cc0c000 37 
11 shares Bethlehem Steel .............. 25 
9 shares General Chemical .......... 1.64 


We have orders to buy: 
Union Pacific 4c, A. D. S., Spring 


Nut Lock. 


If you want to buy or sell any gilt 


edge Stocks or Bonds write us. Partic- 
ulars on request. 


We want a “live 
wire” representative for every com- 


munity in which we are not now repre- 
sented. 


The U. S. Securities Corporation, 
5200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Notice—To avoid inquiries from 
curiosity seekers only, four cents in 
stamps must accompany all inquirie: 
for reply. 


IT IS BETTER 


TO BE SAFE 
THAN SORRY 








On account of the high cost of every- 
thing, it looks as if we'll have to ad- 
vance our subscription price in the 
near future, We know you don’t want 
to miss any .one of the excellent num- 
bers that are coming. The covers 


alone will be worth the price of the 
subscription. We would therefore ad- 


vise that you send us your $1.00 today, 
for a year’s subscription. If you are 
already a subscriber we'd advise that 
you extend your subscription for an- 
other year. 





THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 
5202 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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E LOOK | 
WOULD SH | For The Bride And Her Attendants 
AS ATTRACTIVE WITHOUT HAIR? By Madam F. Medion 
| — 
THE VEIL OF Th BRIDE gowns green tulle baskets might be y 
: ‘ : 7s eae | The most characteristic feature of carried with great clusters of yellow rie 
, 1 | the bride’s costumes is the wedding veil daisies in them. The flower girl at 2 to 
| | and upon it depends the becomingness wedding frequently carries a flower or 
| | cf the entire toilette. It can be so _ basket of some kind, and for her it is wil 
| arranged as to give grace and charm pretty to choose a basket of colored of 
of line, and with even a very simple straw of some pale pastel shade. all 
| gown a charming effect may be ob- Walking sticks, for which there is ma 
| tained if this detail is well thought out. a distinct vogue at present, make s hot 
1 | In many families there is a lace bri- very effective adjunct to the brides- the 
_ dal veil which is passed down from maids’ costume. These may be enam- ha 
| one generation to the next, and the eled in a shade to match the gown or in the 
| bride who is so fortunate as to include a contrasting color, or they may be all 
\a veil of this kind is to be congratu- ll black or white and the note of eal 
| lated, for it is simple to arrange and color can be introduced in the flowers : 
| one can scarcely fail to obtain a beau- which are tied to the handle. an 
tiful effect with it. Muffs are frequently carried by the wi 
| The bride, however, who has to bridesmaids at smart weddings and as An 
| rely upon the less pretentious tulle a rule they are fashioned of tulle or, fo 
| need not despair of obtaining a charm- lace combined with a bit of fur if it ab 
| ing and becoming effect. This materi- is a winter wedding. For spring wed- to 
|al is in itself very olvely and it is al- ding a little round, tight muff of flow- br 
| most invariably becoming. When the ers would be smart and quaintly ef- pr 
| bride has attractive hair, she would be fective. A little muff would be charm- th 
| wise to leave it uncovered as much as’ ing worked out in bachelor buttons ile 
possible. Use the widest kind of tulle which come in many beautiful shades, w 
| and cut it long enough to reach well or, slightly modified, it could be made of 
onto the train of the dress. Do not let sweet peas. It might do well to have to 
it hang in straight folds from the _ it lined with waterproof taffeta silk, so al 
| head, but puff it out so that it will as not to soil the gloves of her who of 
| stand away from the figure. The veil carries it. ng 
; can be pleated and pinned to the hair For a summer wedding parasols may al 
oe on a graceful curved line across the be carried and one of the most charm- ul 
One of the Effects Secured with a Three-Stem Switch ‘back of the head. The orange blos- ing models consists of pink organdy ne 
soms make a good finish at the top of shirred and corded with a little ball of w 
LET US IMPROVE YOUR LOOKS the veil. skunk at the ferrule and with a nar- hi 
We manufacture Switches, Puffs, Curls, Braids, Bangs, Trans- It is, of course, quite proper for a row band of the same fur edging the t 
formations, Pompadors—in fact, Everything in the Line of Hair Goods. bride to have her veil held in place by loop of pink organdy with which it is $I] 
a ne sak Dee aeeaae Witenes Hair, 18 in. $4.25 a circlet of jewels and many of the carried over the arm. 
Switches, AA Quality, Genuine Human Hair, 18 in. 2.00 smartest brides have their veils ar- Parasols of chiffon are very effective b 
These owliches ae takhor theseseun with code Ghee detachable, ranged in this manner. Another very in a like connection and parasols of é 
so that they can be used separately, and each switch used singly on | charming effect in a bridal veil consist- lace which have been revived again this N 
different parts of the head, and thereby enable you to dress your hair ing of a tiny wreath of orange blos- season are most appropriate for a b 
in any of the prevailing modes. soms which is placed well on one side bridesmaid costume. Parasols of black } 
= PUF F Ss ati 9 - |at the top of the coiffure. The little chiffon with gay flowers applied have a 
Set of af benutited —_ mate - oes oan Siewins need $ 4 wreath does not encircle the coiffure been selected for her bridesmaids by g 
We match perfectly all kinds and qualities of hair. jn any way, but is simply an ornament, a smart bride who is planning a sum- 2 
and it is tied on to the head by a band mer wedding. 7 
of white satin ribbon which ends in a The Bridal Dress s 
little bow at the back. The veil emer- In these days of simplicity in fash- e 
ges from beneath the ribbon and flows ions, not even the wedding gown— < 
— ae = a — one train. ‘that most important of gowns—es- . 
Things a Bri a See capes from the general rule of simple 
In planning . wedding, quite . wide lines. The traditional white satin is 
| oye for ingenuity - afforded in se- usually the choice of the bride for her 
lecting the thing that the bridesmaids gowns, but by no means is she limited 
are to carry. There is, of course, al- to satin, nowadays. Soft Charmeuse 
oe the conventional Ree ig which isa lovely substitute for it, while chif- | 
loan rom Se ara tee. fen, taffeta, ege meer, ange e ; 
: at OF ef “a t the chine, silk faille and Georgette crepe . 
=. » tor instance, the sre among the other materials which 
| bridesmaids wear white, one may 








Switches made of finest 
quality Creole hair. Prices. 
according to length, 18 








choose a long feathery white flower 
| with green leaves tied together in 
| sheaths by either green or white rib- 
| bon. 

| When one wishes the note of color 
| which flowers lend to the bridesmaids’ 
| costume and still wishes to avoid the 
| bouquet, the bridesmaids may carry a 
| baskets of flowers, and in the selection 


ee of the baskets there is considerable 


of finest quality ringlet hair. 
Effective hair dressings are | 


| scope for choice. There is, of course. 


are now used. Lace—all kinds of lace, 
is being combined with tulle, chiffon. 
and Georgette crepe to produce some 
of the most charming bridal gowns, 


Bridesmaids’ Frocks 


All things considered, the choice of 
materials is pretty large. For the 
bridesmaids’ frocks, there is no limit. 
nor do seasons restrict the choice of 
materials. Organdies, Georgette crepes. 
chiffons, tulles, taffetas, crepe meteors 





ie euieeen Gane sane always the wicker basket and this may are all being used in all the shades of 

of these clusters. Price, $1| be of either dark or light reed, but violet, blue, yellow, grays, heliotropes 

and $2.25 a set. | newer still is the basket fashioned of and even white is considered most fa- 
tulle. With gowns of pale blue or- shionable at present. We can not get 
gandy at a summer wedding the away from having the bridesmaid wear 
bridesmaids might carry baskets of a hat, and the exact shape and choice 
deep violet tulle piled high with spray: of material is left to the discretion of 
of white bridal wreath. With yellow the wearer. 


A JUNE MORNING 


(Continued from page 6.) 
yesterday morning when he had enter- ed havoc with my right arm like the 
ed this same hospital room: fool there is! Order a ton of bromides 
. . coe —Ill swallow ’em all!” 
Well — do ——— aller “Oh surely old man—that was yes- | 
— aS e-- terday and you could have devoured an © 
my conscience—I’m sick myself. All 


ocean of chemicals. This is today.” 
the work I’ve to do and to have play- (Continued on page 16) 


inches, $1.00. 
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A Tri-ad Switch 


pie Saas 5% 


— 
ames, 


Address All Correspondence to 


The Winona Hair Emporium 
5011 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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THE NEGRO AND 





The great World War from its beginning has car- 
ried in its wake a wonderful opening of opportunities 


to the American Negro. And whether America wins 
or loses in the great conflict, the Negro will be the 
winner. Trouble is one great leveler among the races 
of mankind. If there were a famine in the land,.and 
all people were at the point of starvation, the white 
man would be glad. to come jnto his Colored brother’s 
home and share his last crust of bread with him, at 
the same table. Previous to that, perhaps, he would 
have scorned to look at him on the street, or to live in 
the same block with him, and certainly not to break 
all the laws of his boasted culture and superiority, by 
eating across the same festal board with him. 

We are not facing starvation yet in this country 
and we do not predict that such a time will come, not- 
withstanding the present world’s great food shortage. 
and so we do not anticipate such a wonderful trans- 
formation in the white American as that would bring 
about. But we do expect the great shortage of people 
to do the world’s work, such as the war is so rapidly 
bringing about, to cause the white man to pocket his 
prejudice and call on the Colored man to do many 
things which he has previously been denied the priv- 
ilege of doing, not because he was not competent or 
willing, but because of his racial identification. 

Congress recently passed a bill calling for an army 
to be organized by selective conscription, and plans 
are being made to draft two millions from their places 
of labor, to bear arms and fight if necessary, for their 
native land. There is not much evidence that they 
are going to select many Colored men to help make 
up this great army. Not because the Colored man is 
not a good fighter; the record of the past proves too 
well that he is. From Crispus Attucks to Carrizal 
he has proven his bravery, and his willingness to die 
to protect a flag that for the most part has meant 
small protection to him. 

Neither is-it because he is not loyal; the Germans, 
because they knew of the mistreatment that the 
American Negro had received at the hands of his 
white brother, made efforts to get him to turn his 
back to his native land, but they were unsuccessful. 
Never has this country found a Benedict Arnold 
among the ranks of this people, who certainly have a 
greater reason to be disloyal, than any race that ha: 
gone to make up this great cosmopolitan population. 
The confidence that the public has in them has been 
shown by the fact that the white troops were remov, 
ed from around the White House, and replaced by Col- 
ored troops, because they knew not one of them would 
be guilty of betraying a trust. 

Then why shall he have such a small part in this 


SERMONS IN STONES 


(Concluded.) 


lane, Evelyn thinks she sees happiness; but it is not 
only eer te the distance, it is close—all about the 
young wedded lovers—it is everywhere. The marvel 
of it all! 


A‘ Evelyn sits there enthralled in the rapture of 
her first victory, there stirs in her a faint 
sign, mysterious and startling—a sign which every 
woman understands who has drunk deep of the cup 
of love and is fruitful. With it there comes a thrill 
which Evelyn has never felt before. 7 

Suddenly she sees the lawn peopled with childish 
faces, their sweet voices mingled with the birds, their 
little hands filled with .forget-me-nots, their little 
voices calling to her for admiration of their beauty. 
They are her children—hers and Lionel’s. , 

Then Evelyn’s heart overflows with tender emotion 
as she gazes wonderingly at Lionel—her big, strong 
lover-husband. Somehow she does not wish to reveal 
her secret just yet. For a little while, let it be hers— 
and God’s. ; 

Pointing towards the. distant hills, Evelyn said: 
“See, out yonder lies inspiration, as well as here at 
my feet. What treasures I had overlooked! This lit- 
tle house is a corner of happiness, a corner of eter- 
nity. Here thoughts can thrive and worship. Here 
I have found the secret of true love and happiness. 


By Kathryn M. Johnson 


THE WORLD WAR 


army of two million? Many reasons, perhaps. West 
Point has long since refused to let Colored people 
enter, because it is humiliating for any white man to 
ever be forced:to give the military salute to a super- 
ior officer with a dark face. The Navy doesn’t want 
them because they feel that they would be embar- 
rassed by dark faces at social functions, such as is ten. 
dered them at different ports where they become 
guests; and the southern senators and represenatives 
have fought from the beginning the idea of universal 
military service, because they do not wish the Colore: 
people of the south to learn to bear arms: They ar« 
afraid they couldn’t continue their program of lynch- 
ing, disfranchisement, peonage, and unjust discrimi. 
nation, if the Negroes were organized so that they 
could contend for their own rights. 

And so, taking all these things into consideration, 
it is quite probable that the selective draft, will 
select Colored men to do other things besides bear 
arms, at least for a while. The Civil War was in its 
third year before they permitted any Colored men at 
all to go into the army as soldiers, and then they 
were not paid as soldiers, but as contrabands. 

But the Colored people are a patient, and long suf- 
fering race; they can take all of these humiliations, 
and then be more loyal than a large number of Ameri- 
cans who have exactly equal opportunities and privi- 
leges with any other American, They know that if 
they bear their burden bravely, that the time will 
surely come that conduct and not color will be the 
measure of manhood in the world, and that this most 
stupendous conflict that is now on will bring the 
time much nearer than it could have been brought in 
any other way. 

Therefore, he will be willing to do the thing that 
lies next to him. If he cannot wear in large numbers 
the uniform of War, he will be content to wear the 
uniform of Peace, and thus do his part in the manu- 
facture and production of the things that will be in 
demand to keep the world clothed, fed and equipped 
with the necessaries of life. The position that is 
made vacant by the white man that is selected to 
bear arms, must be filled by some one. White women. 
of course, will fill large numbers of them. But there 
will be a gradual moving upward for the Colored 
man; and in just the same way that the cessation 
of immigration made many openings for him that he 
had not previously had, so will the entrance of the 
United States into the conflict help to open the door 
of opportunity wider for him, and the step upward 
that he taes will likely be retained by him, even 
after the Dove of Peace has brought an Olive Branch 
to the warring nations. 


—they are the things that count. Here in my own 
little house, I am in touch with life—abundant life. 
What more can I want than this tenderness which 
surrounds me everywhere—this ever-varying Nature 
which says so much to me—this atmosphere which 
envelopes me? 


[* was Lord Houghton who said: 


“The best things are nearest—breath in your nostrils, light 
in your eyes, flowers at your feet, duties at your hand, 
the path of God just before you. Then do not grasp at the 
stars but do life's plain common work as it comes, certain 
that daily duties and daily bread are the sweetest things 
of life.” 


“How very mistaken I was to seek inspiration only 
in the distance. Just think! It was pots and pans 
that gave me a true knowledge of life and taught my 
soul the gracious lesson of submission. That writer 
spoke truly who said: 

“For there are sermons in stones, 


ks in running brooks, 
And Good in everything.” 





.LOVE. VS. GOLD. 
L By Raleigh James Johnson. L 


Don’t Be Late! 


The demand of present day require- 
ments is 


BE ON TIME 


To be on time it is necessary that you 
have a watch on which you can depend, 
We can supply you at the lowest price 


1731—Octagon Gentlemen’s open face 
watch handsomely engraved, 20 year 
Gold-filled case fitted with 15 jewel El- 
gin movement. Accurate and reliable 
time piece. 
Price—Express paid—619.50. 


o\8 WATCH - 
yy 45 


1735—Gentlemen’s open face watch, 
No. 16 size: 10 year Gold-filled case 
fittel with 7 jewel Elgin movement. 
Perfect timekeeper. 
Price—Express paid—$10.75. 
We satisfy you or refund your money 


Chicago Watch & Jewelry Company 


Dept. 412 5207 State St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





YOU CAN 


GIVE $50.00 TO 
YOUR CHURCH 


AND NOT MISS IT 


We have an excellent plan by which you can easily 
earn $50.00 or more within a few days and not in- 
terfere with your regular duties. Write us for par- 
ticulars. Be sure to give us your pastor's name 
and the name of your church as well as your own. 


Address 


The Church Aid Dept. 
Care of 


THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 
5202 Wabash Ave., 


Chicago. . 
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A BEAUTIFUL SKIN IS YOUR BIRTHRIGHT 
THE OVERTON-HYGIENIC 


Peroxide Vanishing Cream 


Prevents and relieves chapped skin. This vanish- 
ing cream is soothing, healing and antiseptic. 


Being greaseless, it is especially good for use in 
the daytime; unequaled for oily skins; delightful 
after shaving. The peroxide in the cream Bleaches 
the skin. Will not injure the most delicate com- 
plexion nor cause hair to grow. Price 25 cents. 


MADE ONLY BY 


The Overton-Hygienic Manufacturing 





HNL 





HIGH-BROWN SOAP 


A Good Soap Is Essential to a Beautiful 
Complexion. High-Brown Soap Will Keep 
The Pores Clean And Free From Impurities. 


Handsomely Put Up Two Cakes to a Box 
PRICE 50c 


— MADE BY — 


The Overton -Hygienic Manufacturing Co. 
oo 
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‘Bleach 


Will Also Positively Remove Tan, 
Liver Spots and Freckles 


AVOID IMITATIONS 


THE OVERTON-HYGIENIC MFG. COMPANY 
Dept. H.C. Chicago, Ill. 


AGENTS WANTED 


We are also manufacturers of the Original High-Brown Face Powder, 
the first and only face powder made especially for the 
complexion of our people. 











Highly Perfumed 


P00 
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BEAUTY HINTS 


PERSPIRATION 
By Evelyn Northington 





tally important! 
At a dance recently a girl 
urged her brother to dance with a 
friend of hers, a very charming girl. 
The brother hesitated; pressed for a 
reason, he finally blurted out, “That 
girl has an odor of perspiration about 
her that I cannot stand.” 

Heavy sachets and perfumes do not 
offer remedies for this unesthetic ill. 
Excessive perspiration which has been 
well termed one of the worst of the 
petty annoyances of life, is found in all 
classes and conditions of people—in 
those who are particular in their per- 
sonal care and those who are not,— 
in all ages, both sexes and jn the heal- 
thy and sick alike. Not infrequently it 
assumes an important role that it can- 
not be called a petty annoyance, for it 
has been known to incapacitate per- 
sons for work or pleasure. Walking is 
made so painful as to be impossible, 
the use of the hands is similarly in- 
terrupted or the knowledge that an un- 
pleasant odor clings to one makes a 
sensitive person dread to meet others. 

You cannot keep yourself too clean 
if you are a sufferer from perspiration 
without at least one entire warm bath 
a day and several local ones, especial- 
ly in hot weather. The arm pits need 
the most careful attention and so do 
the feet. In the matter of shields and 
stockings, eternal vigilance is the 
watchword. A fresh pair of stockings 
should be put on every day even if it 
necessitates a washing every night be- 
fore you go to bed. 

For the woman who perspires pro- 
fusely, ordinary bathing is not suffi- 
cient. She needs at least three baths 
a day, morning, afternoon and night 
and quite especial attention in between 
to the parts of her body most subject 
to perspiration—the armpits, feet and 
hands. 

Let us begin at the armpits, since 
they are the seat of most annoyances. 
The first thing to do is to keep them 
perfectly free from hair. If there is 
the slightest odor of perspiration, any 
hair in the armpits will retain it, as 
well as the moisture. 

Dame Fashion has decreed that we 
must wear the sleeveless evening gown 
and the transparent Georgette waist. 
There is nothing so unlovely and noth- 
ing that spoils the general appearance 
more than an unsightly mass of hair 
under one’s arms. We must get rid 
of it. If you are a happy possessor 
of a decollete razor, use it at once. 


OT the most esthetic subject 
N for an article! But how vi- 


Probably once in six weeks will be of. 
ten enough to put it to use. Let as 
long a time elapse between shaving as 
possible. Better get a shaving stick 
and a shaving brush and be sure to 
lather the armpits thoroughly before 
using your safety. If you haven't a 
safety razor, then apply a depilliatory. 
Of course in either case, the hair wil! 
come back again, and you will have tg 
repeat the treatment at more or less 
regular intervals, but it is safe to use 
either method for the armpit, though 
never for any parts of the face. 

Having made the skin of the armpits 
perfectly smooth and bare, give it a 
special toilet two or three times a 
day. Between baths, if you perspire 
profusely, sponge with Bay Run, this 
deodorizes, as well as cleanses, and you 
should keep a bottle of it always or: 
your bath toilet shelf. 

To keep your skin toned up and thus 
lessen excessive perspiration, alway: 
friction it thoroughly before leaving 
the tub, by the use of a medium coarse 
bath mitten or towel. It is an ex. 
cellent idea to keep a solution of Ep. 
som Salts on your toilet shelf, and 
use it to sponge face and body, to les- 
sen perspiration, cool and tone up the 
skin. 

Healthful perspiration is almost en- 
tirely odorless. Where there is a 
strong odor, something is wrong. For 
this affliction, remember that what you 
eat has a great deal to do with the 
nature of the odor the body throws off 
In summer, avoid much meat or other 
heating foods, eat plenty of fruits ani 
green vegetables and the odor will le 
minimized. Also drink quantities of 
water—the best deodorizer there 
Do not make the mistake, however, 0: 
indulging heavily in iced drinks, fi 
they retard the action of stomach ard 
bowels, and the process of elimination 
on which the freshness and sweetness 
of tne body depend, is delayed as! 
hampered. Punctual and free elimin- 
ation will do much to keep the pers- 
piration odorless. 

When donning a non-washable gown 
it is an excellent idea. after a thoroush 
cleansirg of the armpits, to use a good 
deodorant, but not too much as it 
mizht soil the gown. There are gov 
deodorants on the market in both puste 
and powder forms. Use talcum pow: 
cer freely at all times, all over the 
body. 

Perspiring hands are, of course, very 
unpleasant to their possessor, who 
should never attempt to wear kid 
gloves when the weather. is at al! 
warm. Washable gloves are the only 
sensible things for her. She can le: 
sen her trouble by moistening het 
hands with a mixture of Cologne and 
Tincture of Belladonna. Taleum pow- 
der is also very good, 

Otherwise dainty women frequent!y 
make the mistake of overlooking the 
od»r that comes from perspiring scalps. 
Washing the hair and scalp more fre- 
quently is the only remedy to help 
keep it sweet-smelling. 

Dresses and underwear that have 
been worn by one troubled with pers- 
piration will have clinging to them an 
odor most unpleasant unless pains to 
give them a thorough airing have bee" 
taken before hanging them in the ¢lo- 
set. 

Remember that strong perfume ‘* 
one of the earmarks of vulgarity, a°/ 
if with it is associated a body odor, the 
combination is absolutely odious. 
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Domestic Science 


JUNE DELICACIES 
By Leona Eldridge Porter 


Strawberry Tapioca. 

Cook for fifteen minutes in a double 
boiler one-half cup of Tapioca, one- 
half cup sugar, one teaspoon butter and 
three cups of hot water. Crush one 
pint strawberries, sweeten to taste and 
let stand one-half hour. Take the tapi- 
oca from the fire and stir in the fruit. 
Set in a cool place. It should be served 
very cold. This dessert is delicious 
served with whipped cream. Rasp- 
berries may be used in place of straw- 
berries. This is very attractive served 
in stem sherbert glasses. 


Strawberry Sponge Pudding. 

To the yolks of two eggs add two 
tablespoonfuls of cold water, and beat 
using an egg beater until very light; 
then add two-thirds of a cupful of sugar 
gradually, while beating constantly. 
and two tablespoonfuls of lemon juice. 
Mix and sift one and one-third cupfuls 
of flour with two teaspoonfuls of bak- 
ing powder and one-fourth teaspoonful 
of salt. Combine mixtures, and cut 
and fold in the whites of two eggs 
beaten until stiff. Turn into a but- 
tered mold, adjust buttered cover and 
steam one hour, never allowing the wa- 
ter to fall below the boiling point 
Wash and hull one quart box of straw- 
berries, cut in quarters and put in a 
bowl, or crush slightly and sprinkle 
with one-half cupful of sugar. Let 
stand in a warm place until serving 
time. Remove pudding to serving dish 
and pour around the prepared straw- 
berries. 

Quince and Cranberry Jelly. 

Wipe quinces, remove the skin anc 
blossom ends, and cut fruit in small 
pieces, removing the seeds; there should 
be two pounds. Wash and pick ove 
one pound of cranberries. Put the fruit 
in a stewpan, and add one quart of 
water. Bring to the boiling point and 
let simmer one hour, or until soft. 
Allow juice to drop through a jelly 
bag, then measure. Bring juice to the 
boiling point, and let boil ten minutes. 
Add three-fourths of the measure of 
heated sugar, again bring to the boil- 
ing point and let boil ten minutes 
Turn into sterilized jelly glasses and 
cover when firm. 

Walnut and Fig Ice Cream. 


Three cupfuls milk, one tablespoon- 
ful gelatin, two tablespoonfuls flour. 
one egg, one cupful sugar, one cupful 
rich cream, one teaspoonful vanilla, 
one cupful chopped English walnut 
meats, one-fourth pound figs, chopped 
fine. Beat two and one-half cupfuls 
of the milk in a double boiler. Use 
part of the remaining half-cupful of 
cold milk for dissolving the gelatin 
and with the rest mix the flour, beaten 
egg and sugar. Into the milk, heating 
in the boiler, stir gradually the flour. 
sugar and egg mixture. When it thick- 
ens like custard add the dissolved: gel- 
atin, cream and vanilla. Freeze the 
mixture as usual. Add the nuts and 
figs, beat them well into the mixture 
pack in ice and salt and leave for sev- 
eral hours. 

Hawaiian Pineapple Shortage. 

Cut canned Hawaiian pineapple in 
small cubes and stew with a cupful of 
sugar. When cool set on ice until it 
becomes very cold, Strain off the juice 
(the juice may be saved for pudding 
Sauce) and add whipped cream to the 
fruit. Pile between and on top of the 
cakes and decorate with a red cherry 
or berry. 





Spiced Beef Loaf. 


Three pounds of fat beef, one-half 
onion, sliced, one tablespoonful salt. 
one-half teaspoonful pepper, two table- 
spoonfuls vinegar, sprig of parsley, 
three cloves, two tablespoonfuls sugar. 
Boil the beef slowly with the season- | 
ings until the bones will easily separate 
from the meat, Remove from the ket-| 
tle, take out all the bones and gristle 
and chop the meat (fat and lean to- 
gether) while hot. Add additional 
seasonings if necessary. Pack into a 
brick-shaped ‘bread tin, put a weight 
on top and let stand until the next 
day. The broth may be used for soup. 
When ready to serve unmold on a plat- 
ter and garnish with parsley, sliced 
lemon, and mashed potato forced 
through a pastry bag and tube. Slice 
very thin. 


Huckleberry Pancakes. 


Beat three egg-yolks, add one-half 
teaspoonful of salt, one pint of sour 
milk, and one-half teaspoonful of soda. 
Beat in two and three-fourths cup- 
fuls of flour, one-fourth teaspoonful 
ginger, and three cupfuls of huckle- 
berries, and fold in the egg-whites. 
Bake a little more slowly than ordinary 
pancakes, making them as large as a 
saucer. 
and powdered sugar between each two. 


Blueberry Jelly. 


Pick over and wash blueberries, put 
in preserving kettle and crush with a 
wooden masher. Bring to the boiling 
point, cook ‘until soft and_ strain 
through a double thickness of cheese- 
cloth. Bring juice to the boiling point 
and let boil twenty minutes, Measure, 
and to each cup of juice add three- 
fourths of a cupful of heated sugar, 
stirring until sugar is dissolved. Bring 
to the boiling point and let boil vig- 
orously four minutes. Turn into jelly 
tumblers, then cool, seal, and store in 
a cool dry place. 


Strawberry Angel Charlotte. 


Cut an angel cake crosswise in three 
equal sections. Put between layers, as 
well as around and on top of the cake. 
one pint heavy cream beaten until stiff. 
sweetened with powdered sugar and 
flavored with vanilla and the whites 
of three eggs, beaten until stiff. Ar- 
range lady fingers close together around 
the cake, and tie around the center of 
the cake a white ribbon with bow. 


Pile up with melted butter] 


Successful baking requires a good baking powder 


Hy#gienic 
Pet Baking 


Powder 


meets that requirement 


A LARGE 
CAN FOR 


10c 


For sale by all good dealers 


Economical and Strictly Pure 





OvVERTON-HYGIENIC Co. 


CHICAGO 


SUUIUNAUNNAULLAAL 1 AULALUM 


HAIR POMADE 
MAKES HARSH 
KINKY HAIR SOFTER, 
MORE PLIABLE, EASIER 
TO COMB AND PUT UP 
IN ANY STYLE THE 
LENGTH WILL PERMIT 
PRICE 25¢ AND 50¢A BOTTLE 


FF 


FORD'S HAIR STRAIGHTENER 

NO. O22 STRAIGHTENS THE HAIR 

BY ROLLING IT BETWEEN FOUR BRASS 

ROLLS. BEST AND QUICKEST THING 

WE KNOW OF TO STRAIGHTEN HAIR 
PRICE $2.00 


PATENT SECTIONAL TOOTH COMB 


) —_— | 


PATENTED LOCKING 
DEVICE FOR NOLDING TEETH TIGHT 


HAIR STRAIGHTENING AND SHAMPOO 
COMB WO.024 SOLID BRASS, NICKEL 
PLATED, LARGE AND VERY STRONG 
CANNOT BURN THE HANDLE OFF, SPECIAL 
LOCKING DEVICE HOLDS THE HANDLE 
WITHOUT SOLDERING.PRICE $1.50 


FORD'S MEDIUM SIZED 


BRASS SHAMPOO AND 

HAIR STRAIGHTENING COMB NO. O26 
A GOOD AND SERVICEABLE COMB FOR 
TWE MONEY. PRICE 754 









real salesmanship in his talk. He is a 






to-day. 






If you know one or two of our bo 
character and manliness. 





If there is no 







parents we will send free of cost a mig 








Fill the center with strawberries cut 
in quarters and sprinkle with powder- 
ed sugar. 





5202 Wabash Avenue 









ALL OUR GOODS WAPRANED AG DESCRIBED OR MONEY REFUNDED. 
FOR SALE BY YOUR DEALER OR DIRECT FROM US UPON RECEIPT OF 
PRICE.1M WRITING DIRECT, SEND MONEY BY POST OFFICE OR EXPRESS MONEY ORDER 


OZONIZED OX MARROW CO. 46 W. Kinzie St. Chicago, Ill Dept. A. 


A Boy Worth While 


He approaches you confiently. He does not stammer, scuff his feet or hang 
his head. He approaches you at your office or home and asks you to buy your 
copy of THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE from him. 





FORD'S 


ROYAL WHITE 
SKIN LOTION 
MAKES THE SKIN 
LOOK WHITER 
. AS SOON AS ITIS 
PUT ON. EXCELLENT 
FOR PIMPLES, ROUGH SKIN AND 
LOCAL Skit: DISEASES 
PRICE 25¢A BOTTLE 


FORD'S PATENT 
TWO PIECE SHAMPOO 


THE ROD, NOT THE COMB 
THUS SAVING BURNING 
AND SOILING THE COMB 
RETAINS HEAT- LONGER. PRICE $2,00 


W0.023'4. TEETH IN THIS COMB ARE MADE OF 
SEPARATE PLECES OF BRASS, MOUNTED ON ASOLID 
STEEL ROD AND HELD BY A PATENT FERRULE. SHOULD 
THE TEETH BECOME LOOSE, TURN THE FERRULE 
BY TWISTING THE HANDLE AND THIS WILL PRESS 
THE SLEEVE UP TIGHTLY AGAINST THE TEETH 
AND HOLD THEM FIRMLY. PRICE $1.75 


FORD'S LARGE BRASS 


} SMAMPOO AND HAIR STRAIGHTENING 

COMB N0.025 WOODEN HANDLE 
LARGE AND VERY STRONG, MAKING A G000 AND 
SERVICEABLE COMB FOR KINKY AND KNAPPY HAIR 
NICKEL PLATED. PRICE $1.00 


SHAMPOO AND HAIR STRAIGHTENING COMB NO. 027, 
A SMALL STRONG COMB USED BEST OW REAL SHORT 
HAIR . NICKEL PLATED, PRICE 35¢ 


FORD'S HAIR PRESSER 
NO. O28 NICKEL PLATED, 
STEEL FRAME, SOLID BRASS 
KNOBS. VERY SERVICEABLE 
PRICE 5O¢ 





There are elements of 
product of the Half-Century plan. 


There are three hundred boys of this kind selling the HalfCentury Magazine 
They are sons of doctors, lawyers, ministers and business men. 
sell more than four thousand copies of The Half-Century Magazine each month. 


They 


ys, you know how the work counts for 
Half-Century boy in your neighborhood, 


there is a business opportunity waiting for one of your young friends. 
Send us the names of two or three boys whom you can recommend and we 
will give each of them an opportunity to secure a Haif-Century agency. To their 


hty helpful booklet. 


Write Today To 


The Half-Century Magazine Publishing Company 


Chicago, Illinois 


































A Delightfully Per- 
fumed Hair Dressing 





That makes stubborn and 
harsh hair soft and pliable 
and easy to comb. It is also 
prepared especially to be 
used in straightening of the 
hair with the “irons,” pre- 
venting the evil effects hereto- 
fore resulting from the use of 
the “irons” with other similar 
preparations. 


Only 25c a Box 


Agents wanted 


THE OvVERTON-HYGIENIC Co. 
DEPT. H.C., 


CHICAGO, 


ILL. 


AIDA HAIR POMADE 


[Aida Overton-Walker] 





A large, handsome, lithograpbed tin box 


Don't “Coff” Yourself Into a Coffin 































LADIES 


POUND for Women. 
teed. Price... rete 


Blood Purifier 


Rheumatic Liniment 
Liver Pills .. 


Corn Remedy . 


I 
Diarrhea Mixture 0... 


Syrup of Figs and Senna. 


Headache Tablets 


Price 25c 


We want you to try—ONCE—our 
celebrated VI-TOL VEGETABLE COM- 
Relief Guaran- 


91.00 


SOME OF OUR OTHER SPECIALTIES 
Kidney and Liver Remedy... 


Toothache Remedy... .25 
SI a 
IN ND a 3 ew 


VI-TOL MEDICINE CO. 


for Catalog and Terms CHICAGO, ILL. 


When you can get Quick, Certain Relief by using 


| VI- TOL Cough Syrup 


PRICE ONE DOLLAR 


wns a mem 


yiTOl MEDICINE : 





5126 South 
Dearborn Street. 











| We wish to establish an exchange of 
ideas for domestic purposes and general 
utility. Any person having a good 
formula, recipe, idea or improved 
| method for any phase of housework of 
any nature whatsoever, covering any 
| line of human endeavor, if you will 
send it in to us, we will be pleased to 
| publish same with your name and ad- 
| dress. 

Furniture Polish—A very satisfac- 
tory polish is made from two parts 
vinegar and one part olive oil. Drop 
a little of this mixture on a soft cloth 
| and rub it into the wood. It will make 
the furniture look fresh and bright.— 
'O. S., Selma, Ala. 

Filling for Sofa Cushions.—Cut a 
roll of cotton in small squares and heat 
| in a pan in the oven, leaving there for 
| half an hour. Do not let the cotton 
;scorch. Every square will swell to twice 
its size, and will be as light and 
| fluffy as feathers for stuffing sofa 
cushions.—A. D. Columbus, O. 

Killing or Preventing Worms in Dried 
Fruit.—Perhaps in a month or so, many 
housekeepers will find those dreaded 
little white worms in their dried fruit. 
These may be destroyed without in- 
juring the fruit. Choose a sunny day. 
Place your fruit in a vessel and cover 
with boiling water, Let it stand a 
few moments, drain off the water, and 
place the fruit in the sun to dry. Put 
it in sacks as soon as dry, so as not to 
| give the flies an opportunity to lay any 
eggs in it. If you will give all your 
fruit a boiling bath before sacking it 
for the winter, it will have no trace 
of worms.—Mrs. J. E. C., Sumter, S. C. 

When Paraffin Covers Stick.—Before 
pouring hot paraffin over newly made 
jelly, lay a piece of cord from about 
four to six inches in length across 
the top of the jelly so that when the 
paraffin is added, it will harden over 
the cord. Later, when the jelly is to 
be opened, it is necessary only to take 
hold of the two ends of the cord to 
lift the paraffin cover off.—Mrs. D. D. 
Columbus, O. 
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| AN EXCHANGE OF IDEAS 
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To Wash Silk Handkerchiefs.—Use 
luke warm water and borax instead of 
soap, Dry by wrapping in a sheet or 
blanket and iron while just a little 
damp, but not wet.—O. P., Hope, Ark. 

For Stoppers That Won’t Fit.—When 
cork stoppers are too large for the bot- 
tles, soak them in very hot water. 
They can then be fitted in easily and 
will not let the air in the bottle—Miss 
I. C., Chicago. 


To Keep Carpets Bright.—Sweep 
occasionally with a broom dipped in 
water to which a little turpentine has 
been added. They will keep bright. 
and moths will not infest them.—A. C., 
Joplin, Mo. 


For Oil Stains.—The stains of castor 
oil on washable goods can be removed 
by dipping it in alcohol before washing. 
—wN. C., Biscoe, Ark, 


To Wash a Clothesline.—When a cot- 
ton clothesline becomes too dirty to 
hang white clothes on it, wind it around 
the back of a kitchen chair. Tie in 
several places, with white cord, the 
skein which is thus formed; slip it off 
the chair, and put into a pan of cold 
water softened with soap shavings. 
Place the pan on the stove to boil. 
Stir the clothesline about occasionally 
and when the dirt has been boiled out, 
rinse in several waters, place the skein 
once more around the chair-back, and 
set it in the sun to dry. It will not be 
kinked or tangled.—Mrs. S. O., Peters- 
burg, Va. 


To Remove Rusty Screws.—Rusty 
screws may be easily loosened if one 
applies a red hot iron to the head for a 
short time, and immediately afterward 
uses the screw-driver, while the screw 
is hot.—B. W., Chicago. 


Separating Postage Stamps.—When 
postage stamps stick together do not 
wet them, as that dissolves the musci- 
lage, Place them under a thin paper 
and press a hot flat iron over them, re- 
move quickly, and the stamps may be 
easily separated.—J. R., Chicago. 


A JUNE MORNING 


| (Continued from page 12.) 


And he stooped and picked up the 
natural little enemy to anyone’s com- 
posure with pink roses painted on it 
and tucked it under Courtney‘s pillow 

“Now stick there, little angel-mis- 
sive, so he can smell the roses.” 

Deprecatingly, the accused demon- 
strated a flexible positiveness con- 
cerning the fact that the little sprite 
meant nothing to him. except as an 
amusement bureau. She was just a 
little capricious Fantasy—a mere child. 

“Courtney, old boy, you’ve got just a 
little too big a crush on the world. 
You ought to misplace it some day, on 
some little girl who can appreciate it 
in its intensity. But for Conscience 
sake, man, don’t place it on the wrong 
little Child.” 

With an effective utterance he left 
the room smiling. And the young 
surgeon rested his left hand compla- 
cently on his bandaged right and won- 
dered if the Head Interne were right 
and he were wrong. He wondered if 
there could be a justification for the 
thoughts he dared not have but which 
he was having. He wondered about 
many things and still wondering fell 
asleep. The professional halo disap- 
peared and he lay there with a little 
slant of sunshine playing round his 
pillow—a perfectly tired man. 

The next day the ruthless little pirate 
sent another cheery hello to the Doc- 





tor-Man, and the next day and the next 
day. But the next day the little 
crumpled sheet of paper contained a 
different message: 

“Dear You: 

“Daddy has sent for me to come home on 
account of illness, so I’m cutting school and 
even injured friends and—I’m going. Hurry 
up and stop joking about it. You could serve 
a perfectly good tennis ball right now with 
your old arm if you wanted to. You aren’t 
hurt. I lied to you when I told you I was 
sorry a iittle bit. I’m naughty and I know 
it. I don’t want to tell you good-bye. I 


loathe you. GIP. (That’s me.)” 

So she was going! When did she 
come anyway? He remembered now 
he had met her accidentally, on one of 
his professional calls. Other events 
had thrown them together and an un- 
usual platonic friendship had started 
its development. He liked the child of 
twenty-three in a genuine way. There 
was a vivacity in her personality dis- 
tinctly different from that of other 
idolized daughters. She was a dear 
little erratic impulse. Strange! But 
she interested him and he was half- 
sorry she was leaving, yet it mattered 
not for life was too serious for him to 
play with girlish nymphs. And Jocelyn 
was purely a fanciful Sprite. 

Two weeks later a pudgy little note 
found its way into his pile of morn- 
ing mail. Jocelyn was writing, wish- 
ing him heaps of happiness. The let- 
(Continued on page 18.) 
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pants, tailored-to-measure, choice |\) 
of 17styles.Guaranteed for 18months 
solid wear, or Money Back—Quick.' 


Classified Advertisements 





Agents Wanted—Something entire- 
ly new. Sells like “wild fire.” Write 
for particulars. C. M. J., care Half 
Century Magazine, Chicago. 


Wanted—Agents to sell Soaps, Per- 
fumes and other toilet preparations. 
Write for prices and terms. The 





HARD BLOW 
The politician rushed past the Cer- 
berus into the editorial sanctum. 
“What do you mean?” he roared. 


If It’s Funny—Laugh! 


17 


ALTERNATIVE 
Pastor—Glad to see you attending 
church so regularly, Mr. Jones. 
Jones—I’m glad to be here too, you 


Hope, Ark. Genuine$5 value. Only1 toacustomer. Overton Hygienic Co.. Chicago. “What do you mean by insulting me see my wife has taken up golf recent- 
Fit.—When Not ic For Extras ————————  |as you did in last night’s News?” ly, and the only way I can escape car- 
for the bot- An novelty, Septuges ane fresno Re in oc. = _ “Just a moment,” replied the edi- rying her golf sticks around every 
hot water. £20 our cheice trors Gor BREE see gpl sce gr Mol. maa ress“ | tor. “Did the story appear as you 


1 easily and 
ottle.—Miss 


dering outfit containing over 1000 
cloth and style combinations, 


35, care Half Century Magazine. 


Agents Wanted—To secure sub- 


gave it to us, namely, that you had 
resigned as city treasurer?” 





Sunday morning, is to pretend I’m fond 
of going to church. 





scriptions for the Half Century Maga- “It did. But you put it under the THE WOMAN’S PART 
ght —Sweep zine. Liberal commission. head ‘Public Improvements.’ ” ee you favor women pro- 
an dipped in S ss - J 
alates thas Cash Pr fit get yours auiek. IE : FOR SALE “Mary, New York seems to be an Mrs. Oaks—Certainly not. When a 
reap bright Gash F" PONS ling measuresof s Typewriter—Monarch, latest mod- | awful town in which to buy groceries. woman picks out a man she should 
; Spriggs made $139 in 30days. "Buy 4 el, in first class condition. Price $25. | Aren’t there any stores where they make him propose 
hem.—A. , at lowest wholesale prices — ; 


ins of castor 
be removed 
ore washing. 





for yourself. Write for 


FREE samples today. Dept 467 


CHICAGO TAILORS ASS’N. 
515 Se. Franklin St., Chicago 





A. J. Spears, 5202 Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 








IS THERE A BOY 


NTN 


OR A GIRL IN YOUR COMMUNITY 


WHO WOULD LIKE TO EARN $5 TO $10 A DAY? ? ? 


sell things lower than others do?” 
“No, mum; I don’t know of any; 
there’s some stores where they sell 
’em higher than others, but they ain’t 
none where they sell ’em lower.” 








Mr. Manley—Well, my dear, I’ve had 
my life insured for $5,000. 

Mrs. Manley—How very sensible of 
you! Now I shan’t have to keep tell- 


If so, send us the name and we will write him our proposition. We need agents me 7 to be s0 ae careful — 
When a cot- for the Half-Century Magazine in every community to take subscriptions and sell QUITE TRUE place you go. 
oo dirty to Write cane oe ene. Many of our agents are earning $10.00 a day and more. “Jones is doing a lot to rouse the QUITE sO 
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country, isnt he?” 

“He doesn’t look to be very intelli- 
gent.” 

“T know, but he manufactures alarm 








Visitor—This tree seems to be loaded 
with apples. 

Little Girl—Yes, sir, Papa says vhat 
this is a good year for apples. 
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1167—Gold - filled 
convertable bracelet 
watch. This case is 
beautifully engrav- 
ed. Guaranteed for 
ten years. Fitted 
with a seven Jewel 
Swiss Movement. 
Price, express paid 


$7.95 


We satisfy you or 
refund your money. 
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Mr. Styles—But, wife, you know I’m 
short just now. 

Mrs. Styles—Well, dear, I want a 
short skirt. 





JUSTIFIABLE 
Wife—William, don’t you 
that you ran over a man? 
Hubby—tThat’s all right my dear, 
he’s the fellow that guaranteed to teach 
me how to drive this car in two les- 
sons. 


realize 





TOO TRUTHFUL 

Grocer—That boy you recommend 
won’t do at all.” 

Customer—What’s the trouble with 
him?” 

Grocer—I gave him a notice to stick 
up, “All the Delicacies of the Season 
Will Be Found Inside,” and he pasted 
it on the rubbish barrel. 





CULTIVATION 
“Father, what do they mean by gen- 
tlemen farmers?” 
“Gentlemen farmers, my son, are 
farmers who seldom raise anything but 


“Why did you hit this man?” 

“Jedge, he called me a black fool.” 

“Well, you are one, aren’t you?” 

“Yes, sah, I is one. But, jedge, ef 
some one would call you a black fool, 
wouldn’t you hit ’em?” 

“But I’m not one, am I?” 

“Naw, sah, naw, sah, you ain’t one; 
but ’spose somebody’d call you de kind 
o’ fool you is, what’d you do?” 

IN COURT 

Lawyer—‘‘Do you drink?” 

Witness—“That’s my business.” 

Lawyer—“Have you any other bus- 
iness?—W idow. 





Kind ‘Lady—Can you remember the 
last time you slept in a bed? 

Tramp—Well, last night I slept in 
an onion bed. 





MEAN OF HER 
George—“Her age really surprised 
me; she doesn’t look twenty-eight does 
she?” 
Maude—“Not now, but I suppose she 
did at one time.” 
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Hotel Visitor (coming from bath- 
room)—‘“Here, I’ve been ringing for 
you for ages.” 

Chambermaid—“Which bell, sir?” 

Hotel Visitor—‘The one over the 
bath.” 

Chambermaid—“Oh we pay no atten- 
tion to that bell, sir. That’s only put 
there to ring in case you feel very 
sick.” 


their hats.” 


GOOD HUNTING 

A young Swede appeared at the 
county judge’s office and asked for a 
license. 

“What kind of .a license?” asked the 
I judge. “A hunting license?” 
|| “No,” was the answer. “Aye tank 
|| aye bane hunting long enough. Aye 


| want a marriage license.” 
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INDIRECT TAXATION 

RBrinker—“Yes, your wife’s clothes 
have cost me a good bit of money.” 

Tinker—“My wife’s clothes! What 
do you mean?” 

Brinker—“Why every time your wife 
gets a new gown, my wife must nave 
one just as expensive.”—Judge. 

ACCORDING TO SOUND 

Teacher—“Rachel, use ‘indigo’ in a 
sentence.” 

Rachel (after much thought)—“The 

baby is indigo cart.” 





TOO MUCH FOR THE EDITOR 
| Pegqy—Daddy, what did the Dead 
|} Sea die of? 
| Daddy—Oh, I don’t know, dear. 
Peggy—Daddy, where do Zeppelins 
| start from? 
| Daddy—I don’t know. 
| Peggy—-Daddy, when will the war 
j end? 
Daddy—I don’t know. 
Peggy—I say, Daddy, who made you 
an editor? 
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DO YOU KNOW? 


How many of our readers know the real spirit underly- 
ing the publication of the HALF-CENTURY Maga- 
zine? Do you realize that unless you do know, the 
HALF-CENTURY cannot be of real value and 
service to you. Hence, we are going to tell you. 


WHAT THE PUBLISHERS OF 
THE H. C. ARE DOING 


The Publishers of the HALF-CENTURY are getting 
out a first-class magazine—one that is conceded to 
be a credit to the race. In the field of fiction, for 
example, they are sparing no pains or cost to make 
it the best, their foremost aim being to encourage 
writers among our people having the gift and tal- 
ent for short-story writing, paying for all available 
literary products. It stands to reason that the 
greater the patronage accorded to the magazine, 
the greater the circulation, the more the publish- 
ers can afford to pay for stories, 


IT’S UP TO YOU 


Therefore, it’s up to you to take a direct and active 
interest in helping to build and push the circulation 
to the point where the publishers can pay gener- 
ously for all literary products that in their judg- 
ment are available. To help build you up in this 
way means for you to help build up our circula- 
tion. All depends on co-operation. 


WHAT YOU CAN DO 


All who are sincerely interested in the success of the 
magazine can help themselves by filling out the 
enclosed coupon and sending the same to us at 
once now while you have it in mind. 


HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE, 
5202 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Gentlemen: 


I am interested in your plan to build up the race 
through the enlarged circulation of your excellent home 
magazine, and you may enter my subscription for one 
year for which find enclosed One Dollar. 


Name 


Address 
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L A June Morning 


ter trailed off into the prettiest, sun- 
niest, cheeriest, unusual life-philos- 
ophy and ended in only her way. Court- 
ney’s answer was a big boyish banter. 
The letters came and went. What was 
this child? He had never known such 
a rapid transformation or revelation. 
She had a wonderfully smart little 
brain, he thought, and the most tender 
human touch he had ever witnessed— 
in words. Somehow she puzzled him. 
He could feel her personality through 
her pen but he could not associate her 
unquestionable depth of thought and 
life with her vivacity. Tactfully, it 
seemed, yet artlessly, she had discover- 
ed the side of his nature which he alone 
knew and which he was daily dwarfing. 
He appreciated her. 

Easter morning found him sending 
her the largest and bluest bunch of 
violets obtainable, by special messen- 
ger. In the days that followed Court- 
ney heeded the Head Interne’s advice 
recklessly—in his heart. 

And in the meantime June came. It 
came in the big blustering city in a 
matter-of-fact manner; It came in the 
suburban precincts with a heraldry of 
greening and pink bloom. 


One night when the slenderest of 
moons was keeping unfaltering vigil 
over the wicked little stars playing with 
apparent inconsequence in the blue- 
grayness, Jocelyn slipped out of bed 
and, curled up in a big chair by the 
window, dreamed in the rose-scented 
moonlight. The thoughts in her heart 
pounded indiscriminately and finally 
were subdued only in a tearful out- 
burst. For three long weeks the let- 
ters from the Doctor-Man had for- 
gotten to come. 


It was such a big lonesome world 
somehow. No one dreamed Jocelyn’s 
world could be at all the lonesome 
kind. No one dreamed there could be 
thoughts so keenly alive that they hurt 
—dreams so tender that they torment- 
ed, It was demanded of her that she 
be a little butterfly in smiles. Daddy 
reveled in her optimism; sister didn’t 
want her to grow up; big brother wor- 
shipped her madly. She was happy just 
because she discarded any idea that 
related to the existence of any happi- 
ness. Hers was the hobby to patch 
up broken bits of blue in other peo- 
ple’s life-skies even if it necessitated 
a loan from her own azure field. She 
loved life and—Neil Courtney. 

It was the most absurdly human 
situation after all. He was such a big 
busy “Doctor-Man” and she was such 
a little dreamer. And she had only 
meant to play—to amuse him because 
it was great fun and he seemed to 
appreciate all her efforts as an enter- 
tainer. But sometimes he was so tired 
and she knew it. Maybe tonight he was 
lonesomely tired. Maybe today he had 
erased a hundred pains, mended sev- 
eral broken human dolls, lost one lit- 
tle life and saved half a dozen others. 
Maybe there wasn’t anybody to smooth 
his furrowed brow and pat his cheeks 
and tell him that they knew that he 
was as tired as the mischief and they 
loved him just the same. She hadn’t 
meant to care but somehow she had 
learned to love the other side of him 
so tenderly that it simply hurt to 
abandon it. She needed his big smiles 
of understanding, his man protection. 
his scoldings and his beastly chokings. 
Didn’t he know? Maybe he would 
never know how lonesome her little 
world would ever be though it were 
filled with Smiles and Promises. 

There was a step upon the stair. 


“See here, little Spivin! What's 
up?” 

With that her big brother took up 
a limp little bundle in his arms, kiss- 
ed a moistened brown eyelid and pulled 
a miscreant black curl. 

“Bud’s going to put this piece of 
humanity back into the trundle-bed. 
Wasting wholesome tears like this? 
’Twon’t do—come along. Your wet 
tears have sort of dampened a mighty 
good smoke I was slinking down to 
enjoy. But who gives a rap for that? 
You’re worth a million smokes.” 

Boyishly, he gathered her up in his 
“Varsity” arms and carried her up- 
stairs, she sobbing out on his shoulder 
that she knew “he” was tired some- 
how and she was tired too and June was 
going and he really didn’t know. When 
her brother closed the door as quietly 
as he had ever managed doors, he 
choked back a sickish little lump in 
his throat and shook his head, 

“I'd like to meet that particularly 
‘tired’ fellow about now and—tell him 
a few!” 

Morning came. The next morning 
came, and nearly all the June morn- 
ings had come and gone. Neil Court- 
ney realized that not only his right 
arm had been injured but that his left 
heart had been strangely tampered. 
Her little letters had ceased coming. 
Her brother had written him that she 
was off on a trip of her own choosing, 
flitting here and there. 

In truth, Jocelyn, in terms of self- 
abandonment, had returned to the city 
and was engaged happily in Settlement 
work among children of her race— 
Negro youth who had never had a 
chance. She was afraid the Doctor- 
Man was too busy to be amused, so 
she had sought other channels of use- 
fulness. 

In the white-stillness of the operat- 
ing room even a sigh seemed to dis- 
turb. Dr. Neil Courtney, surgeon, had 
performed many operations daily but 
none had quite demanded so forcibly 
both his skill and his prayers. Joce- 
lyn had been picked up in front of a 
Packard a few hours before. The 
nurses breathed a sigh of relief when 
the surgeon’s frown gave place to a 
smile. 

It was the last June morning! A 
sheet of letter paper, undecorated save 
for the professional heading, slipped 
from the hands of a young girl and 
fell to the floor. It had read: 

“Dear Little, Intangible, Fancy-Sprite: 

“You're the most unreasonable, erratic 
little child to go and do what you did just 
to get even. And now from your place of 
vantage you can watch all the young 
Internes roam by your door to inquire and 
all the youthful swains from the suburbs 
can send you roses and letters. What did 
you think you were going to teach that big 
Packard? 

“I hate you obstreperously—infinitely! 
Aren’t you ashamed? I’m ashamed for you, 
little girl, and I’m a wee bit sort of sorry 
too—just for decency’s sake. If you should 
happen to want me, send for me and I 
i come—I like you such a mighty little 

“Incorrigibly, 
“THE DOCTOR-MAN.” 

As the nurse smilingly handed her 
the letter she also understandingly 
presented the card which had accom- 
panied the pink rose-buds freshly ar- 
rived, As the last bud was being kissed 
ecstatically a figure stood in the 
doorway. The nurse retired. The head 
Interne paused just a moment to hurl 
out the monosyllabic utterance: Final- 
ly! 

Neither Jocelyn nor the Doctor-Man 
heard, 

The last June morning passed. 

But there came other happy Junes. 
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